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In his introduction to the “Journals of 
Francis Parkman,” Mason Wade says that 
in a pocket of one of Parkman’s notebooks, 
was found some weather-worn calling cards, 
and adds: “‘No Boston gentleman could go 
adventuring among the Indians without such 


9 


tokens of gentility.’ e You may never pay 
a visit to an Indian chief, but there are many 
occasions when to be formal is to 


be correct, and to be cor- 


rect one needs follow 






the established forms and customs. e We 
have been making fine papers for formal use 
these many years; papers for weddings and 
receptions, announcements, dinners, presen- 
tations, awards, dedications, commencements, 
and much that goes on under the name of 
protocol. Representatives of ours — leading 
stationers, jewelers, and fine stores — know 
how to engrave and stamp these papers in the 
approved manner and with distinction. We 
invite you to consult them and to enjoy the 
use of Crane’s—from calling cards through 

the calendar of events and category 


of occasions that are formal. 
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Compass Points of Business . « 7 


Statistical data reflecting current economic history presented in 
combination with a concise review of to-day’s business conditions 


A Tony Re 8 4S he oe tan Frontispiece 


Promises and Problems of Social Security—Part I 19 
Marion B. Forsom, Treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company 


The importance to the worker, the employer, and the Government of 
maintaining adequate living standards after business retirement 


Fourteen Important Ratios in 24 Wholesale Lines 22 


RicHarp Sanzo, Specialized Report Department, 
Dun & BrapstreEET, INc. 


Vital business ratios for 24 wholesale lines which form a part of 
an annual study that includes 12 retail and 36 manufacturing lines 


Can Business Men Forecast Business Activity—Part II 24 


T. G. MacGowan Manager, Marketing Research Department, The 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


A presentation of several reliable methods of forecasting sales and 
an outline of key factors which may foretell the course of business 


Deferred Compensation: Tax Relief for Salaried Executives 28 


J. K. Lasser, CPA, Adjunct Professor of Taxation and Chairman, 
Institute on Federal Taxation, New York University 


A tax expert discusses some of the ways in which the take-home pay 
of executives can be increased by means of deferred compensation 


The Trend of Business 2 - | . 31 


Designed to furnish business men with full and accurate information 
on current business conditions, including Weekly Signposts of Ac- 
tivity (page 32) and the Regional Trade Barometers (page 33) 


Here and There in Business 40 


Important new developments or significant improvements in methods 
and equipment having broad applications in commerce and industry 


Saw Mill, a poem 56 


A. M. Sutuivan, Associate Editor, Dun’s Review 


Dun’s Review (Including Dun’s International Review and The World’s Markets). November 1949. 
Published monthly. 290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. Subscription information on page 81. Copy- 
right 1949 by Dun & BrapstrEET, Inc. Copyrighted under International Copyright Convention. All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Frontispiece by Winston Pote from 
Devaney. Cover photograph from Devaney. 
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Yoder Rotary Gang 


SLITTERS 





Even for modest 
requirements of 
slit strands... 


a good slitting line is both a conven- 
ience and an economy. Production 
planning is notably easier because 
regular as well as unexpected needs can 
be met on a few hours’ notice, from a 
relatively small stock of mill-width 
coils or sheets, 


Where annual requirements exceed 
2000 tons, the direct savings in slitting 
cost alone are usually more than suffi- 
cient to justify the investment in a 
Yoder slitting line. 

Yoder slitters have gone through 30 
years of continuous engineering devel- 
opment and standardization of sizes and 
features which insure high accuracy, 
easy operation and long life. 
Literature, consultations, estimates for 
the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5531 Walworth Ave. ® Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


COLD FORMING 





TUBE MILL MACHINERY 


1949 





E is behind bars because he thought that the 

easiest way to obtain money was to burn down 
his own store and collect the insurance, which was 
in excess of $80,000.00! 


Had he been successful, every fire insurance policy 
holder would have indirectly paid some of his ill- 
gotten gains, for a portion of that money would 
have come from fire insurance premiums. 


But he was not successful because of the alert work 
of the Arson Detection Bureau of the National 
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The American Insurance Co. 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. 
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Board of Fire Underwriters which is continually 
working with local authorities. 


While you enjoyed the full protection and security 
of your property insurance, your premium dollar 
was working for you and for the good of your com- 
munity by ferreting out this dangerous criminal. 
As an active member of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, The American Insurance Group 
emphasizes the strength of its slogan: 





Quality Insurance through ever-expanding and 
ever-improving Quality Protection since 1846. 











Newark, New Jersey 


The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
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The Columbia Fire Insurance Co. 
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There were a number of events that affected 
third-quarter business activity adversely, but 
over-all conditions continued to improve despite 
these set-backs. The outlook of business men, 
the high volume of consumer spending, addi- 
tional expenditures for new plant and equipment, 
combined to create a general feeling of optimism. 


BUSINESS MEN'S EXPECTATIONS 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1950 COMPARED WITH FIRST QUARTER OF 1949 
DECREASE NO CHANGE INCREASE 
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Business Men’s Expectations 


If the sentiment of leading business men is any indication 
of the future trend in economic activity, the first three 
months in 1950 should be more prosperous than the similar 
period in early 1949. The results of the seventh “business 
expectations” random sample survey completed by Dun & 
Bradstreet in the final week of October reflected a further 
rise in the optimism of business executives in a nation-wide 
cross-section of representative manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers largely with a tangible net worth of $50,000 
or more. 

In this October survey, comparisons were obtained be- 
tween anticipated levels for the first quarter of 1950 and 
the actual levels in the first quarter of 1949. More than 80 
per cent of the executives reported that employment would 
be the same or larger than a year ago; about 70 per cent 
expected the same or increased sales volume from last year; 
slightly more than 60 per cent anticipated profits that would 
compare favorably with first quarter 1949 figures; and 50 
per cent believed that selling prices and the dollar value of 
inventories would equal or exceed those of last year. 

These results differed from those of previous surveys 
largely in that they reflected an expectation of an upward 
change in business activity. In the earlier surveys, which 
covered the second half and the last quarter of 1949, it was 
generally expected that business levels would be slightly 
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below or about unchanged from those of the previous year. 
In each monthly survey since July, however, there has been 
an increased optimism evident in the outlook of business 
men toward future operations and business activity. 

In the sixth survey, which was completed during the 
final week of September, business men estimated that sales 
and profits in the last quarter of this year would average 
about 1.2 and 2.9 per cent below a year ago. They were 
not asked, at that time, to estimate business activity for the 
first quarter of 1950. While the median estimates have not 
yet been compiled from the responses to the seventh and 
latest survey, the results were heavily dominated by esti- 
mates that the level of business activity in the first quarter 
of 1950 would be as good or better than a year ago. 

Among the manufacturers who participated in the Octo- 
ber survey, between 70 and 80 per cent expected equal or 
increased sales, new orders, profits, and employment in the 
first three months of 1950 as compared with a year ago. 
Except for estimates of inventories and selling prices, man- 
stimistic than wholesalers 


ufacturers generally were more oj 


and retailers. 


The results obtained from she October survey, as from 
the previous surveys, are itercs) esser ly as an indi- 
cation of how leading bus:ness he future in 


their own fields. Vhe figur iJ nions which 
are subject to change as a r-sult o-day developments. 
The results of the sampling tech: or business expecta- 
tions have not been tested for e period to deter- 


mine thorough}: the accura expressed. 


Steel, Coal, and Sterling 

It is, indeed, striking that business sentiment became in- 
creasingly optimistic during the third quarter. Coal miners 
left the mines on September 19 and steel workers left the 
mills on October 1. But business men, by the end of the 
quarter, were anticipating larger sales and higher profits 
during the last quarter of the year despite these walkouts and 
their effects on affiliated industries. 

The third quarter opened with the threat of strikes in 
the automotive, coal mining, and steel industries. When it 
closed, nearly a half million men were striking against the 
soft-coal operators in the Northeast and the South. Strikes 
involving a similar number of workers seriously curtailed 
the production of basic steel and iron ore and reduced Great 
Lakes ore shipping operations. By early November some of 
the manufacturers of automobiles and other steel products 
effected downward revisions in their production schedules 
due to the difficulty in obtaining finished steel. However, 
automobile production usually declines at this time of the 
vear. 

Although the Bethlehem Steel Corporation reached an 
agreement with the Steelworkers Union and some 77,000 
workers returned to their jobs early in November, no in- 
crease in the supply of finished steel was expected before 
mid-November. Small steel companies, claiming inability 
to pay, at once rejected the Bethlehem settlement as a 
formula to be considered in their negotiations. And the 
striking workers had yet to resolve their dispute with the 
United States Steel Corporation which constitutes almost 
one-third of the industry. Weekly steel ingot production 
remained at about 10 per cent of the pre-strike tonnage 
during the first week in November. 
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Although the contract between the coal miners and the 
operators expired on June 30, operations were continued 
with the miners working three days a week. Some opera- 
tors maintained that, because there was no contract, Wel- 
fare and Retirement Fund payments were not required. 
Disagreement on this point between the operators and the 
miners led finally to the strike which became effective on 
September 19. Since that date the production of both soft 
and hard coal has been sharply reduced. 

On October 3 a number of miners in areas West of the 
Mississippi returned to the mines. These were largely an- 
thracite producers and the back-to-work movement, en- 
couraged by the union, was to provide fuel for home heat- 
ing. With the approach of cold weather there was some 
concern that the lack of coal might result in a further shift 
to oil burning units among consumers. The change from 
coal to oil among both home and industrial users has been 
appreciable during the past decade. 

Also during the third quarter came the devaluation of the 
pound sterling. The announcement of the decreased ratio of 
dollars to pounds on September 18 was long anticipated al- 
though frequently and sometimes vigorously denied. The 
suddenness of the announcement created some surprise, but 
the largest share of the public interest was directed toward 
the extent of the devaluation which exceeded most of the 
earlier expectations. 

While lower prices for some manufactured goods from 
the sterling area closely followed devaluation, the immediate 
effects on the economy were negligible. Many business men 
adopted a ‘‘wait and see” attitude concerning the long-term 
effects. Among the unanswered questions were: (1) could 
factories in the ster!ing area, some already operating near 
capacity levels, turn Uut enough additional goods at the new, 
low prices to affect the domestic economy; (2) could these 
goods be sold without a number of time-consuming and costly 
changes to meet the unique demands of the American mar- 
ket; (3) would not raw material prices, which are largely 
determined outside the sterling area, limit considerably the 
scope and extent of price reductions. 


Competition and Stability 


Critics often argue that competition creates an unstable 
economy. But, as it was recently pointed out in the London 
Economist, ‘‘Chronic instability would presumably imply a 
sweeping descent in output, employment, prices, wages, and 
the demand for imports.’”’ When “six basic factors in Amer- 
ica’s economic condition are compared, over a period of 
twenty years, (they) show nothing of the kind. Some re- 
cession was obviously to be expected after the war and the 
post-war booms had spent their main force. But it is aston- 
ishing how relatively slight, and how markedly restrained, 
the adjustments have been. The American gross national 
product in the second quarter of this year was running 
only 5 per cent below the all-time peak recorded in the clos- 
ing months of 1948. Industrial production showed a further 
fall in July, but output is 62 per cent higher than for the five 
years 1935-1939. Unemployment, too, has been rising gently, 
but so has total employment; Mr. Henry Wallace’s ‘Sixty 
Million Jobs’ are still a reality. The trend of imports, par- 
ticularly of crude materials and foodstuffs, of which a sig- 
nificant part comes from the sterling area, has certainly been 
more disconcerting. But even in the second quarter of this 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 | 9 10 1 12 
POPULATION EMPL OY ME HF UNEMPLOY- HOURLY EARNINGS OF | WEEKLY EARNINGS OF | WHOLESALE CONSUMERS 
Tota) Armed MENT INDUSTRIAL WORKERS INDUSTRIAL WORKERS PRICES PRICES 
pe) oe Millions S ilione sa — << cece: Millions Dollars Index Dollars Index Index Index 
1914 99.1 | 37.6 11.4 26.2 | | 223 | 352 { IOl | 404 | 68) | 718 
1919 | 405.1 42.0 10.5 31.5 an 477, | 754 | 2208 | 933 138.6 | 1238 
(920 1065 | 413 10.7 30.6 | 555 | 87.7 | «(2630 | WN | 1544 | 1433 
192] 108.5 37.7 10.8 26.9 ; 515 81.2 22.18 | 93.7 | 97.6 | 127.7 
1922 | 110.1 | ~— 40.0t 10.8+ 29.2+ .._{ a ae, 76.1 21.51 | 90.9 96.7 | 1197 
(929 {21.8 46.3 10.0 56.3 3) 15 | 566 | 824 | 25.03 | 1049 | 953 1225 
1930 | 1234 44.2 9.9 34.3 3 4.3 552 87.2 23.25 97.4 86.4 119.4 
(93{ {24.4 4{.{ 9.8 31.3 J3 8.0 15 8).4 20.87 87,5 73.0 108.7 
1932, | 1248 | 37.7 9.7 28.0 2 | #121 | 446 {| 705 | 1705 | 715 | 648 | 976 
1936 {28.f 43.4 96 33.8 3 9.0 56 87.8 21.78 91,3 80.8 99,) 
1937 128.8 45.3 94 35.8 3 TT 624 98.6 24.05 100.8 86.3 102.7 
(938 {29.8 43.2 9.3 33,9 i) 10.4 627 99,] 22.30 93.5 78.6 100.8 
\ 1939 130.9 | 449 9.3 35.6 A 9.5 633 | 100.0 | 23.86 | 1000 | 771 | 994 
(J4() 132.6 475 95 38.0) 4 8.1 .661 104.4 25.20 105.6 78.60 100,2 
1941 133.2 50.4 9.1 41.3 1.5 5.6 729 115.2 29.58 124.0 87.3 105.2 
(94, 134.7 53.8 9.3 44.5 3.8 af 853 134.8 36.65 153.6 98,8 116.5 
‘ 136.5 54.5 9.1 45.4 8.9 1.1 961 151.8 43.14 180.8 103.1 123.6 
138.1 54.0 9.0 45.0 11.3 off 1,019 161.0 46.08 193.1 104.0 1255 
1396 | 528 8.6 44.2 11.2 1.0 1.023 161.6 44.39 186.0 105.8 128.4 
{ 14{.2 55.2 8.3 46.9 3.3 2.3 1.084 171.2 43,74 183,3 121.1 139.3 
1947 144.0 58.0 8.3 49.8 1.4 21 1.237 192.9 49.97 206.4 1521 159.2 
L945 146.6 59.4 8.0 51.4 ‘3 23 1,350 209.6 53.14 | 2228 | 1649 171.2 
{ 145.7 “72 6.9 50.3 12 | 2.4 1.307 203.3 52.79 | 217.7 162.7 167.7 
{[ 146.3 59.4 8.2 51.2 1.3 2.1 ).329 205.8 53.09 218.7 164.3 170.5 
YW 146.9 61.0 8.8 52.3 1.3 2.0 1.372 212.8 54.73 225.2 169.0 174.2 
[V 147.6 59.8 8.0 51.8 1.4 1.8 1,396 216.6 55.78 229.5 163.8 172.4 
\ 148.2 574 | 71 50.4 1.5 3.0 1.402 217.5 53.15 226.4 159.0 169.8 
95 { 148.8 58.7 8.8 49.9 15 3.4 1.403 217.4 54.14 222.3 155.7 169.5 
UM 149.7 597 | 88 | 509 | 15 | 37 | 1405 | 222.0 54.97 | 2304 | 153.4 169.0 
PrIN AN GTA L 
2! 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 
FEDERAL FEDERAL GROSS CURRENCY DEMAND TURNOVER LOANS OF COMM’L INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL 
RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES FEDERAL OUTSIDE OF DEPOSITS OF DEMAND COMM'L LOAN STOCK PRICE INCOME 
Million Million DEBT BANKS ADJUSTED DEPOSITS BANKS RATES AVERAGES Billion 
i dollars dollars” __ |_ Billion dollars Million dollars Million dollars Times Billion dollars Per cent Dollars dollars 
1914 | 735 735 1.2 1,533 i a ee m2. |hlUl. | UO | 
1919 5,152 18,515 235 3,593 17,624 22.4 | 5.73 | 99.78 | 682 
1920 || 6695 | (6,403 24.3 4,105 19,616 = 3373 286.58 90.04 69.5 
192] 5,625 5,116 24.0 3,677 7,113 32.2 26.1 | 668 | 73.48 =| = 57 
1922, | «= 4109 | 3,373 23.0 3346 18,0453 24.7 | 553 | 93.17 | 59.5 
1929 | 4,033 _| 3,299 16.9 3,557 22,809 | 405 36.0 | 583 | 31124 | 874 
1930 4,178 3,440 16.2 3,605 20,967 33.8 32.0 4.85 236.34 75.0 
193] 3,190 3,652 16.8 4,470 17,412 28.6 25.2 4.30 138.58 58.9 
193? 7.006 4,535 19.5 4.669 ee an ee 20.1 | 471 | 6457 | 417 
(936 4116 8,666 33.8 5,516 25,483 «| ~~» 22.4 16.4 2.68 162.25 64.7 
[937 5,029 8,177 36.4 5,638 23,959 22.4 17.) 2.59 166.36 73.6 
1938 5,855 7,239 37.2 5,775 25.986 19.9 16.4 2.53 132.44 67.4 
(939 5,165 8,707 40.4 6,401 29,793 19.4 17.2 2.10* | 14266 | 725 
1940 \ 5.387 | 8.998 43.0 | 7,325 | 34945 | 18.6 18.8 2.20 134.74 81.3 
194] 7,607 12,711 49.0) 9615 38,992 19.4 21.7 2.20 )2).82 }03.8 
1942 12,799 32,397 72.4 13.946 48,922 18.4 19.2 2.40 107.20 137.1 
1943 22,282 78,179 136.7 18,837 60,803 17.4 19.) 2.50 134.80 169.7 
1944 44,149 93,744 201.0 23.505 66,930 17.3 21.6 2.30 143.32 183.8 
(945 46,457 {00.397 258.7 26,490 75,891 16.) 26.1 2.00 169.82 182.7 
1946 43,038 63,714 269.4 26.730 += 83,314Ssd 16.5 31.1 2.10 191.65 179.6 
1947 43,959 47 505 758.3 26,476 87,123 18.0 38.1 2.10 177.59 201.7 
1948 42.2114 36,7914 252.2 26.079 85,520 19.2 42.5 | 250 | 17995 | 2262 | 
ay a 14,228 8.110 253.0 25,600 81,500 18.8 38.9 2.40 171.56 215.18 
ae Fe 9,422 11,781 252.2 25,638 82,697 18.8 39.9 2.47 185.83 224.98 
es) Tt 9.143 8.569 252.7 25,700 83.900 19.0 41.7 2.60 183.05 230.48 
7 ey 8,655 9,102 252.8 26.079 85520 | 204 | 425 | 2.64 179.37 | 234.38 | 
(1 | 12.395 9,235 251.6 25.100 81,100 19.0 42.4 2.70 176.70 226.38 
49 49 x1 8,052 10,149 252.8 25,100 82.500 18.6 41.0 2.74 VAS 223.7§ 
11 9,863 11,014 256.7 __—- 24,900 83.300 18.1 41.8 2.63 177.84 217.08 








* Series revised from this date on Sources and ot 
+ Beginning in 1948 tax refunds were deducted from receipts and were not included among expenditures as had previously been done. DUN’S REVIEW, } 
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12 13 4 15 16 7 18 19 20 21 | 23 4 | 
SON SUMERS INDUSTRIAL FREIGHT FARM RETAILERS’ WHOLESALERS MANUFACTURERS’ EXP’DITURES | EXPORTS IMPORTS | 
PRICES PRODUCTION CAR INCOME SALES INVENTORIES SALES INVENTORIES SALES INVENTORIES FOR PLANT & 
(PHYSICAL) | LOADINGS Million Million Million Million Million Million Million EQUIPMENT Million Million 
Index Index Thousand cars dollars doliars dolars doliars dollars dollars dollars Bitton dollars dollars dollars 
71.8 62 | ... | 6,050 pore Pee | eee 2071 | 1,789 | 
123.8 72 | 40552 | 14602 36,549 60,509 | 10,320 { - { 7,750 | 3,904 | | 
143.3 75 45,120 | 12,608 41,364 | 63,059 | 12,906 | | 8,080 | 5,278 | 
1277 58 | 39,324 8,150 S295. || | 41,897 | 13,484 | | 4,579 | 2509 | 
119.7 73 | 43,212 | 8544 | 34,0074 | = | 46,045+ | 10,705¢, | 3,765 | 3,113 | 
122.5 110 52,824 11,296 48,459 7,298 | 37,814 4,024 | 70,262 | IWS | 5,157 | 4,399 | 
119.4 91 45,876 9,021 41,989 3,497 57,017 | 11,265 3,781 | 3,061 
108.7 75 Siskoe 6,371 34,752 2,665 42,951 9,105 2,378 2,091 
97.6 58 28,176 | 4,743 25,013 i 2,307, 30,774 | 7,332 | 1576 | 1,323 | _ 
99,) 103 36,108 8,654 38,338 4,833 28,394 3,297 60,202 10,676 2,419 2,423 
102.7 113 37,668 9,217 42,150 5,339 31,789 3,367 65,757 12,012 3,299 3,084 
100.8 89 30,456 8.168 38,052 5,039 27,322 2,964 54,002 10,750 3,057 1,960 
99.4 109 | 33,912 | 8,684 = 42,042 5,285 30,057 3,200 = 61,340 II,5I6 | 3,123 2,318 | 
100.2 125 36,360 9,130 46,388 5,767 33,626 3,357 70,313 12,873 3,934 2,625 
105.2 162 42,348 11,767 55,490 7,262 43,440 4.15) 98,069 17,024 5,020 3,345 
116.5 199 42,768 16,069 57,639 7,307 48,141 3,702 125,158 19,348 8,003 2,745 
123.6 239 42,444 | 20,106 63,72] 6,872 | 51.275 3,577 153,843 20,17] 12,842 3,381 
12> 235 43,404 21,164 69,573 6,906 54,731 3,686 165,387 19,578 14,162 3,919 
128.4 203 41,916 22,289 76,644 ~—7.049 | 59.799 4,716 154,481 18,457, 9585 4,147 
4393 170 41,340 25,636 100,298 10,739 79,208 5,823 154,075 24,961 9503 4,909 
159.2 187 44.501 | 30,500 118,908 12,666 93,054 7,545 205,105 30,006 14,452 5,733 
7L2 192 42,835 _ 31,312 130,042 14,402 100,263 8,315 228,008 | 34,250 | | 12,494 | 7,070 | 
167.7 193 9,856 6,365 31,996 14,253 24,93) 8,669 55,460 30,686 3,286 1,793 49 
170.5 19} 10,912 6,631 32,457 14,349 25,340 8,926 56,659 32251 3,205 1,693 
174.2 190 11,247 8,547 32,940 | 14,877 | 25,641 958] 58,527 33,380 2,906 1,715 , 
172.4 194 10,820 9,768 32,649 14,969 | 24,477 9511 57,691 34,066 | 3,094 | 1,868 | e 
169.8 188 8,814 6,100 31,983 14,700 23,293 9.293 54,506 34,223 3,232 1,789 
169,5 174 9,862 5,600 32,191 14,182 22,638 9,002 53,374 33,250 3,300 1,601 
169.0 168 9,062 7,202, ——31,940 =| 14,422 | 22,436 9,151 | 54,679 31,356 2,664 ‘1,502 
NATIONAL 
34 35 36 37 38 39 40 +] 42 43 44 45 
SATIONAL DISPOSABLE DISPOSABLE INCOME PERSONAL CONSUMER CORPORATE PROFITS BUILDING COMMERCIAL & IN- NAMES IN 
INCOME PERSONAL PER CAPITA SAVINGS CREDIT AFTER TAXES ADJUSTED FOR PERMITS DUSTRIAL FAILURES REFERENCE 
Billion INCOME 1948 Billion Outstanding Billion INVENTORY 120 Cities Number Liabilities BOOK 
dollars Billion dollars Dollars dollars dollars Billion dollars dollars Billion dollars Million $ Businesses Million $ Businesses : 
33.9 33.2 335 799 3.4 735 18,280 357.9 1,055,496 
68.2 63.5 604 835 10.8 oY 1,181 6,451 113.3 | 1,710,909 | 
69.5 66.8 627 749 9.0 3.9 1,256 8,881 295.1 | 1,821,409 | 
D7 52.8 487 653 Be 0.0 1,493 19,652 627.4 | 1,927,304 \ 
59.5 57.0 518 741 5.0 3.9 Z;542 23,676 623.9 | 1,983,106 | 
87.4 82.5 678 947 3.7 7.6 8.4 8.9 2,490 22,909 483.3 2,212,779 a 
75.0 T3d 599 859 2.9 6.8 25 5.8 1,408 26,355 668.3 2,183,008 
58.9 63.0 508 800 1.8 5.5 —1.3 1.1 1,006 28,285 736.3 2,125,288 
41.7 47.8 383 672 —1.4 4.1 —3.4 -2.4 336 31,822 98.3 __| 2,076,580 ui 
64.7 66.1 516 89] 3.6 6.8 43 3.6 804 9,607 203.2 2,009,935 
73.6 TA S72 920 3.9 ta 4.7 4.7 940 9,490 183.3 2,056,598 
67.4 65.5 505 857 1.0 7.0 2.3 3.3 966 12,836 146.5 2,101,933 
yo da 70.2 536 923 yay | 8.0 5.0 4.3 1,029 14,768* 182.5* _|_ 2,116,008 
81.3 75.7 574 981 By 9.1 6.4 6.3 1,104 13,619 166.7 2,156,450 
03.8 92.0 691 1,125 9.8 9.9 9.4 6.8 1,196 11,848 136.1 2,170,615 
137.1 116.2 866 1,273 25.4 6.5 9.4 8.2 644 9,405 100.8 2,151,549 
169.7 131.6 970 1,344 30.0 55. 10.6 9.8 419 3,221 45.3 2,023,007 
183.8 147.0 1,064 1,451 35.4 5.7 10.8 10.5 709 1,222 31.7 1,855,033 
182.7 15h.) 1,082 1,443 28.0 6.6 8.5 7.9 1,028 810 30.4 Be 1 209,095 | 
179.6 158.1 1,120 1,376 10.3 10.1 13.9 8.7 2,089 1,130 70.3 2,141,807 
20).7 )72.0 ),)94 1,284 5.1 13,4 19.) 13.1 2,470 3,476 221.0 2,409,845 
226.2 190.8 1,302 1,302 12.0 15.9 21.2 19.0 3,111 5,252 310.6 =| 2.555.182 
215.14 181.9§ 1.2435 1,274 6.78 = 13.5 20.25 15.7§ 688 1,250 56.1 2,495,999 
224.9§ 189.6§ 1,296§ 1,301 10.8 14.3 21.38 19.3§ 863 1,293 41.3 yn 
230.4§ 195.2§ 1,329§ 13065 15.0§ 14.8 22.2§ 18.9§ 855 1,257 56.0 2,594,067 pan 
234.38 196.2§ 1,329§ 1.3208 | 15.3§ | 15.9 20.9§ 22.18 706 1,452 157.2 | 2,641,286 | 7 |IV 
226.38 195.06 1,315§ 1,327§ 17.1§ | 14.9 17.9§ 20.2§ 639 2,100 144.2 2,660,250 
223.78 194.28 1,304§ 1,317§ 16.08 16.1 15.8§ 20.5§ 857 2,481 88.5 2,684,840 
217.08 190.48 1,273§ 1,291§ 13.9§ 16.5 14.7§ 18,38 83) 2,26) 73.4 2,697,411 





purces and other information on a later page. 
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§ Annual rate seasonally adjusted. ' 
+ Figures for this and prior dates are from another source and are not strictly compardble with later data. 
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Consumer credit outstanding reached $16,804 
million at the end of September 1949; this 
was nearly $1.6 billion above the level of a 
year ago. The major part of the expansion 
was in installment credit. The consumer 
credit figures are from the Federal Reserve 
Board of Governors; retail sales data are 
from the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Capital expenditures data are from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and the SEC. The 
trade, service, finance, and communications 
industries are classified as Commercial. Not 
shown are data for mining and trans porta- 
tion. The 1949 figures are anticipated capital 
expenditures. 
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year such imports, were still running at practically three 
times the pre-war rate. Prices of food and farm products 
have been falling somewhat more rapidly than ‘other com- 
modities’ ; thus the real value of weekly earnings in industry 
— now rather above $53.50 a week — has been enhanced. 
Such are the facts. It is impossible to hold that they illustrate 
anything more than a healthy pause for breath after a period 
of rapid expansion — a pause from which the United States 
economy is perhaps already deriving benefits.” 

The six basic factors referred to were gross national prod- 
uct, production, employment and unemployment, wholesale 
prices, imports, and average weekly earnings in manufactur- 
ing. The trend of each was graphically illustrated and each, 
despite the recent declines, was impressively above any pre- 
war levels. Graphically, each factor appeared to be levelling 


off rather than declining. 


Higher Standards 

That the average American is materially better off to-day 
than ever before is undeniable. The availability of new and 
improved goods, combined with very large purchasing power 
has enabled many people to attain a new, high standard of 
living. It would appear that now, with the return of com- 
petition, even higher standards are in the offing. 

One of the more pleasant, but less discussed aspects of 
the return to a buyers’ market is the reappearance of cour- 
tesy. While it is unfortunate that human relationships should 
be conditioned by economic necessity, it is none-the-less grati- 
fying to enter a store, or a bus, or an office and transact one’s 
business in an harmonious atmosphere. The return of com- 
petitive selling has been a problem to most business men, 
but here is a benefit which accrues to all. 

Courtesy, not illogically, was one of the last symptoms of 
the current buyers’ market to appear; it is a tribute to the 
competitive way of doing business. In a period of high em- 
ployment and income it Is a sign of equilibrium between 
supply and demand. Courtesy becomes an intangible extra 
value added to the goods. After improving the quality of 
goods and reducing the prices to stimulate consumer buying, 
the merchandising techniques are improved. 

Although the thinking of some of our economists has lately 
been tinged with pessimism, business men generally are at- 
tacking their problems optimistically. Real efforts are now 
being made to develop the existing markets for goods and to 
reach markets as yet untapped. 

Many firms have reorganized their sales and advertising 
departments in an effort to increase the sales volume. 
Through test surveys, some firms have found that their sales 
campaigns have been covering only a small percentage of the 
potential prospects. Two large producers of frozen foods 
have embarked on the largest advertising promotional pro- 
grams in their history. A well-known manufacturer of soft 
drinks has considerably expanded both the advertising pro- 
gram and the list of products to be promoted. Plant expan- 
sion is proceeding at a high level in many lines and large 
expenditures are being devoted to technical research. 

Consumers generally were little deterred by the down- 
ward drift of prices and production during the first half of 
this year. The results of a survey of consumer finances and 
buying plans, conducted in July for the Federal Reserve 
Board of Governors by the Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, indicated that the proportion of opti- 
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COMPARATIVE FIGURES For SELECTED PERIODS 








MONTHLY FIGURES — 
April May June July Aug. Sept. 
Employment, Civilian f 1947 56.7 58.3 60.1 60.1 59.6 58.9 
Million persons - 1948 58.3 58.7 61.3 61.6 61.2 60.3 
l 1949 57.8 58.7 59.6 59.7 59.9 59.4 
Unemployment f 1947 2.4 2.0 25 2.6 mn 1.9 
Million persons 1948 252 1.8 2.2 2.2 1.9 1.9 
| 4949) 3.0 33 3.8 4.1 37 3.4 
Personal Income f 1947 185.5 186.3 190.9 193.0 190.9 206.0 
Billion dollars 1948 208.3 209.3 213.4 214.5 215.4 216.3 
L 1949 | 2125) 2138.) | 22nd | 2097 «| 2S 
U. S. Savings Bonds Outstanding f 1947 51.1 51.2 51.4 51.6 4 51.8 
Billion dollars 1948 53.1 53.1 53.3 54.6 54. 54.8 
L 1949 | 56.0 56.1 56.3 56.5 56.5 56.6 
Consumer Credit Outstanding i 1947 10.6 10.9 11.4 11.5 11.5 11.9 
Billion dollars < 1948 13.8 14.0 14.7 14.7 14.9 15.2 
aren l 1949 15.6 15.8 16.1 16.2 16.5 16.8 
Hourly Earnings of Industrial Workers J 1947 1.202 1.224 1.44 1.249 1.255 1.267 
Dollars 1948 1.314 1.324 1.340 1.356 1.373 1,386 
, | 1949 1.401 1.401 1.406 1.409 1.400 1.405 
Weekly Earnings of Industrial Workers 1947 48.32 49.20 50.13 49.84 50.07 51.31 
Dollars 1948 52.56 52.83 53.87 53.97 55.06 55.16 
1949 53.80 54.08 54.55 54.67 54.60 55.64 
Business Sales é 1947 31.7 31.9 31.4 30.9 32.1 34.6 
Billion dollars | 1948 35.6 34.9 36.5 34.9 39.2 38.1 
1949 | 34.8 34.1 36.4 31.9 37.1 37.2 
Business Inventories f 1947 44.8 45.1 44.9 45.0 45.9 46.4 
Billion dollars 1948 51.1 51.2 51.3 51.6 52.5 53.6 
| 1949 | 53.8 52.6 51.5 50.4 54.7 54.5 
Physical Production Index f 1947 187 185 184 176 182 186 
Adjusted 1935-1939=100 1948 188 192 192 186 191 192 
| 4949 | 179 174 169 162 170 172 
Freight Carloadings f 1947 3.2 4.4 bo 3.3 4.6 3.6 
Million cars 1948 23.0 35 3S 4.2 3.6 3.5 
L 1949318 3.1 3.0 3.4 2.9 3.3 
Building Permits, 120 Cites f 1947 178 165 223 223 227 245 
Million dollars - 1948 286 279 298 275 296 284 
| 1949 283 257 317 241 279 311 
Wholesale Price Index 1947 148.0 147.3 147.7 150.6 153.7 157.4 
1926=100 1948 162.8 163.9 166.4 168.8 169.8 168.9 
L 1949 156.9 i37 154.5 153.6 153.0 153.7 
Consumers’ Price Index 1947 156.2 156.0 157.1 158.4 160.3 163.8 
1935-1939—100 | 1948 = 169.3 170.5 171.7 173.7 174.5 174.5 
1949 169.7 169.2 169.6 168.5 168.8 169.6 
Industrial Stock Price Average f 1947 171.28 168.67 173.76 183.51 180.98 176.82 
Dollars 1948 180.05 186.38 191.05 187.05 181.77 180.33 
| 1949 175.65 174.03 165.59 173.34 179.24 180.93 
Commercial and Industrial Failures i 1947 277 378 283 299 287 292 
Number 1948 404 426 463 420 439 398 
1949 | 878 776 828 719 810 732 
Liabilities of Business Failures ; f 1947 16.1 17.3 19.0 37.1 14.9 10.0 
Million dollars 1948 15.3 13.8 12.2 13.9 21.4 20.7 
| 1949 | 31.9 28.4 28.2 21.8 31.2 20.6 
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mistic consumers exceeds the pessimists by a comfortable 
margin. Consumer plans to purchase autornobiles and other 


durable goods were not materially changed in consequence 
of the readjustment in business activity during the first half 
of 1949. Potential plans to buy some types of goods such as 
television sets and furniture appeared to be more widespread 
than at the beginning of the year, while the demand for some 
other goods was about unchanged or slightly smaller. 

Although a smaller proportion of each occupational group 
than in previous surveys noted improvement in their financial 
situation, and a larger proportion noted a worsening, more 
than half of the spending units expected their 1949 income 
to exceed that for 1948. Retail trade thus far has been at a 
level which reflects a strong demand for most goods coupled 
with the ability to pay. Although retail dollar sales have 
been running slightly below the very high 1948 levels, de 
clines in prices are partly responsible. Unit volume in many 
lines has been as high, or higher, than a year ago. 

Often, in past weeks, retailers have discovered that their 
inventories of goods were insufficient to meet the continued 
high consumer demand. Sales have frequently been lost be- 
cause an over-cautious retailer restricted both the quantity 
and variety of his stocks. There has often been a scramble 
among retailers to obtain additional merchandise. ‘The prices 
of some goods, have, as a result, become steadier, or increased. 

Some of the current order backlogs may, of course, be 
attributed to the coal and steel strikes. he basic weekly loss 
of 1,400,000 tons of steel, obviously, has far reaching impli- 
cations quite apart from the fact that this much steel is lost. 
Reduced production weeks have already been instituted by 
some of the major automobile manufacturers. Suspensions 
and lay-offs have been precipitated in many of the allied in- 


dustries. There is already some evidence of reduced purchas- © 
ing power in the areas particularly affected by the strikes, © 
retail sales having declined somewhat. The prospect that — 
continuation of the strikes into December may lead to the 
unemployment of 5 million people does not brighten the 
economic outlook. However, the peril involved in a pro- 
longed interruption of production in the basic industries 
must surely be evident to both labor and management. 

‘The steel and coal strikes may, in fact, prove somewhat 
helpful to some manufacturers. Users of these basic materials 
have had a needed chance to reduce excessive inventories. 
When the steel mills and the coal mines reopen, there will 
be a very large volume of orders on their books. Whereas 
steel production has been close to 85 per cent of capacity 
since early June, there is a distinct possibility that it will be 
carried up to 95 per cent or higher by the strike-accumulated 
demand. And even at that rate it will take some months to 
make up the lost output. More than three months of sharply 
reduced production have aided considerably in reducing the 
stocks of bituminous coal. It is likely that the tonnage of 
bituminous coal mined will nearly triple following the settle- 
ment of the strike. 

Most of the economic indicators appeared to point toward 
prosperity for the remainder of 1949 and the early part of 
1950. The sustained high levels of consumer demand and 
purchasing power together with peak construction and the 
rise in industrial output that is likely to follow the strikes’ 
settlement should brighten business prospects. Government 
spending for armaments and farm price supports will con- 
tinue to stimulate the economy for some time; the $2.8 
billion in veterans’ insurance refunds to be distributed early 
in 1950 bodes well for retail trade. 
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The monthly figures on population, em- U. 
ployment, unemployment, exports, and im- 
ports are compiled by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. Population figures include armed 
forces overseas and are the July estimates 
for each vear; the quarterly figures are end 
of period estimates. Employment and unem- are for the 
ployment data are averages for the periods; 
figures through 1922 are from the National = and 


of Business 


S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The information concerning business sales 
and inventories, income, savings, and cor- 
porate profits is published by the U. S. Office 
Economics. 
totals for the periods and inventory figures 
end’ of each 
through 1922 are from “National 
Its Composition” by Simon Kuznets. 


U. S. Department of Commerce and the SEC. 
Federal receipts, expenditures, debt, and 
savings bonds outstanding are reported by 
the U. S. Treasury Department. Annual 
figures are for the fiscal years ended June 
30; quarterly receipts and expenditures are 
totals for each quarter, and debt and bond 
figures are for the end of each period. 
Industrial production, banking, and finan- 


Sales figures are 


figures 
Income 


period; 


Industrial Conference Board. Export figures 
are the total exports of domestic merchan- 
dise; import figures are the totals of all 
imports. 

The data on the gross earnings of indus- 
trial workers and wholesale and consumers’ 
prices are compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Average hourly earnings 
reflect extra pay for overtime and late shift 
work. Average weekly earnings are affected 
by the length of the work week; they are 
“before” payroll deductions. The Wholesale 
Price Index measures wholesale prices in 
terms of the 1926 level. The Consumers’ 
Price Index is designed to reflect prices paid 
by moderate income families in metropolitan 
areas; the average 1935-1939 prices equal 
100. The price index figures are averages of 
monthly figures. 

Freight carloadings reported by the Amer- 
ican Association of Railroads represent cars 
of revenue freight loaded for all reporting 
Class I railroads and their subsidiaries. 

The total farm income derived from farm 
marketings, CCC loans, and Government 
payments is reported every month by the 
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The quarterly and monthly inventories and 
sales figures are adjusted for seasonal vari- 
ations. National income consists of the ag- 
gregate earnings of labor and property; it 
measures the total factor costs of the goods 
and services produced by the economy. Dis- 
posable personal income is the income re- 
maining to individuals after the payment of 
taxes. The third quarter 1949 figures for in- 
come and savings are estimates by the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 

The information on business failures and 
liabilities, the number of businesses in oper- 
ation (Names in the Reference Book), and 
the value of building permits in 120 prin- 
cipal cities is regularly collected and pub- 
lished by Dun & Brapstreet, Inc. Annual 
totals of Names in the Reference Book are 
from the July Book; quarterly figures are 
from the Book nearest the end of the quar- 
ter. A major revision of failure and liability 
data occurred in 1939; there have been 
other minor revisions. 

The annual and quarterly estimates of 
total business expenditures for plant and 
equipment are regularly compiled by the 
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cial statistics are prepared by the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors. The indus- 
trial production index (1935-1939 = 100) 
measures the physical volume of production. 
The figures are averages of seasonally ad- 
justed monthly indexes. Currency Outside of 
Banks, Demand Deposits Adjusted to ex- 
clude interbank and U. S. Government de- 
posits and cash items in the process of 
collection, Loans of Commercial Banks, and 
Consumer Credit Outstanding are end of 
period figures. Turnover of Demand De- 
posits is reported at an annual rate. The 
series of Commercial Loan Rates was re- 
cently revised back through 1939. 

A daily average of the prices of 30 indus- 
trial stocks is compiled by Dow-Jones & 
Company. The figures included here are 
averages for each ‘period. 

There are occasional revisions and 
changes in almost all statistical series. The 
characteristics and limitations of such data 
are important in many uses of the material. 
Many statistical series not included here 
are available. The editors of Dun’s REVIEW 
will be glad to answer any questions. 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 


Burroughs Typewriter- Accounting Machines Can Cut Z a a 


Dollars Off the Cost of Any One or All These Operations 


° Billing Fe Cost Records Detroit 32, Michigan 
- Budgetary Control 8. Payroll 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Please send information on the application of Burroughs 


. Accounts Receivable 9. Stores and Material | Typewriter-Accounting Machines to: 


. Sales Statistics Accounting Qe Ge Ge Ce. <6] 


- Expense Distribution 10. Operating Ledger CLs (Ss) (9)__ (10)__ 55) 


. Purchase and Payment 11. Earnings Calculation and Name 
Records Accrual 





Street and Number. 





For information on any of these applications of Burroughs Typewriters | 


Accounting Machines, just check the corresponding numbers in coupon. City and State 
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MAILING FIRST SOCIAL SECURITY CHECKS——ACME PHOTOGRAPE 
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1. IN GOVERNMENT PENSION 


- 7 men to-day are 
thinking long and seriously about So- 
cial Security. And well they might. 
For this important subject has been left 
too largely in the hands of others. 

The question is no longer whether 
we shall have a social security system, 
but rather what kind of a system and 
to what extent we shal) depend upon 
the government, the employer, and the 
individual. The answer will have a 
fundamenta) effect upon our future 
economy. 

In this series of articles an attempt 
will be made to summarize the present 


programs—both public and private—of 
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4 
. MUCH OF THE BURDEN OF OLD AGE SECURITY SHOULD REST WITH THE GOVERN 


MENT? 
SECURITY 
TION ARI 


PROGRAM? 


EXPLORED IN THIS PART OF A 


yp 


MARION B. FOLSOM 


Treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company 


old age pensions, unemployment com- 
pensation, and health insurance. Then 
we shall discuss the present trends and 
proposals for changing these plans. 

Our country has grown and pros- 
pered under the system of individual 
initiative and responsibility. Until com- 
paratively recently the government did 
very little toward providing security. 
lt has always been true, however, that 
government, generally local, would step 
in to prevent serious hardship. 

On the whole, the individual has 
done a good job in looking out for 
himself and probably has made more 


progress here than in any other coun- 
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“Less than 60 per cent of the present working 
force is now covered by Social Security. Under 
u bill recently passed by the House, the House 
Ways and Means Committee estimated that cov- 
erage would be extended to approximately 11 
million of the 25 million not now covered.” 
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try. As an example, the liquid savings 
in the hands of individuals—such as 
cash, bank deposits, and Government 
securities—amounted to about $175 bil- 
lion at the end of 1948. The growth 
of life insurance shows graphically how 
the individual can protect himself with- 
out government intervention. There 
are now $200 billion worth of life in- 
surance in force by private companies 
or an average of $4,800 a family. 


Shifting Population Problem 


With our shift from a rural to an in- 
dustrial, urban society there has been 
a change in the security problem. In 
1850 only 15 per cent of the population 
lived in cities and towns of over 2,500; 
in 1890 this had increased to 35 per 
cent; now 59 per cent live in cities and 
Individuals are 
becoming specialists and the family is 
no longer an economic unit. It has 


towns of over 2,500. 


become more difficult for the family to 
take care of its members when they are 
out of work or aged. 

As business has grown, employers 
have realized the advantages of help- 
ing their workers protect themselves 
systematically against the major eco- 
nomic hazards such as sickness, acci- 
dent, premature death, and dependent 
old age. Group plans for employees 
of the larger business units also bring 
about a savings in cost. 

The long depression of the 1930’s in- 
tensified these trends. It led to the 
Federal Government’s taking over 
many responsibilities from the local 
governments and resulted in the Social 
Security legislation in 1935. After the 
lull during the war years, interest in 
plans to provide added security now 
has gained momentum. 

There is, however, still much mis- 
understanding about social insurance. 
How many people, for example, really 
understand the basic principles of the 
old age insurance and unemployment 
compensation plans established under 
the Social Security Act fourteen years 
ago? Contributory social insurance fits 
much better into our system of private 
initiative than “relief” or systems under 


“Under the Old Age Insurance Plan the worker 
and his employer contribute systematically over the 
worker's lifetime. Upon retirement the worker 
receives a monthly benefit as a matter of right. 
This plan provides not only retirement annuities, 
but also survivorship benefits.” 
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liquid assets as a safeguard for the future. 
ability of the individual to protect himself. 


During the past ten years the American people have accumulated a considerable volume of personal 
The investment in life insurance reflects the growing 


Data from the Federal Reserve Board; U. S. Office of 
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Business Economics; Spectator Year Book and Institute of Life Insurance. 


which everyone receives the same bene- 
fits regardless of his individual efforts. 

The purpose of social insurance is 
to provide a basic, minimum protec- 
tion for individuals. The benefits de- 
pend upon earnings, and thus the plan 
strengthens the incentive for the indi- 
vidual to increase his earnings. In the 
proper system the benefits are never 
high enough to take away from the 
individual the urge to work and save. 
The contributory feature in social in- 
surance increases the individual’s inter- 
est in the system and also serves as a 
check on undue increases in benefits. 





Regardless of how much security is 
provided by the individual or by gov- 
ernment, it should be emphasized that 
we can obtain real security only through 
production. If society is to give more 
goods and services to those who for 
one reason or another are unable to 
work, those who are working must 
produce more. Otherwise everybody’s 
standard of living will fall. Dr. Sum- 
ner Slichter has pointed out that the 
share of national income distributed on 
the basis of need to those unable to 
work is already over 5 per cent. 

The steady rise in productivity in 
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this country over the years has enabled 
us both to improve the standard of liv- 
ing and to provide greater security. 
Since 1940 the rise in productivity has 
lagged behind the previous trend al- 
though there has been improvement in 
recent months. 

If in the effort to provide greater 
security we reduce the incentive of the 
individual or the employer to produce 
more, we will defeat our purpose. We 
must likewise always guard against the 
loss of individual freedom through 
leaning more and more on the govern- 
ment. 

The average length of life has been 
rising rapidly in recent years. Both the 
number of older people and their pro- 
portion to the total population are in- 
creasing. It is expected that this trend 
will continue for many years. In 1920, 
for instance, there were 5 million per- 
sons aged 65 and over. Now there are 
approximately 11 million and it is esti- 
mated that there will be 18 million by 
1975. In 1948 there was one person 
aged 65 and over to every eight per- 
sons of productive years. It is estimated 
that in 1965 there will be one aged per- 
son for every five productive persons. 

Accurate statistics are not available 
as to how many of the aged are self- 
supporting and how many must de- 
pend upon their families or govern- 
ment. We do know, however, that 
many of these older people do not 
work and they do not have sufficient 
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“Regardless of how much security 1s provided by the individual or by government, it should be em- 


hasized that we can obtain real security only through production. 
Fa 


If society is to give more to those 


who for one reason or another are unable to work, those who are working must produce more.” 


means of self-support. There are many 
causes for dependency in old age such 
as lack of capacity in the individual, 
either to work or to save, lack of steady 
employment during his lifetime, ill- 
ness, the effects of depression, and poor 
investments. 

In recent years steps have been taken 
both by the government and employers 
to help the individual meet the finan- 
Let us dis- 
cuss these two developments: Social 


cial problems of old age. 


Security laws and the rapid growth in 
private company pension plans. 
Social Security Legislation 

There has been a rapid increase in the 
number receiving benefits under the 
two programs established by the Social 
Security Act. There are now 2.6 mil- 
lion persons over 65 and in need receiv- 
ing aid under the Old Age Assistance 
Plan. About 1.8 million aged persons 
get benefits under the Federal Old Age 
and Survivorship Insurance Plan. 

The Old Age Assistance Plan is a 
joint Federal and State system of grants 
The Federal Gov- 
ernment now provides three-fourths of 
the first $20 in monthly payments and 
one-half of the remainder, with a maxi- 


to needy persons. 


mum of $50. For example, if the State 
makes a payment of $50 or more a 
month, the Federal Government pro- 
N 
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vides $30. In May 1949 the average 
monthly payment for the country as a 
whole was $43.46, compared with $20.26 
in 1940. There is a wide variation by 
States. The average payment in Cali- 
fornia, for instance, was $70.63, in New 
York $52.94, and in Mississippi $18.79. 

States also differ widely in the pro- 
portion of aged persons receiving assis- 
tance. In Louisiana 80 per cent of those 
65 and over receive grants and in New 
York less than 1o per cent. Some of 
the variation is due to economic con- 
ditions and some to difference in ad- 
ministration. There has been a marked 
trend in recent years, especially on the 
West Coast, to increase the amount 
of grants and to relax the eligibility 
requirements. 

This kind of assistance is simply 
charity relief. It offers no incentive for 
the individual to provide for his own 
old age. Those who do save are taxed 
to support those who do not. There 
is bound to be a tendency toward in 
creasing the percentage of the aged 
who qualify. This is already evident 
in many States where now more than 
half of those aged 65 and over receive 
grants. 

The relief-type plan also lends itself 
to political consideration and there is 
likely to be a steady boosting of bene- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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, Of RATHER broad pattern 
ot change in some of the fourteen im- 
portant ratios in 24 principal wholesale 
lines emerged when the 1948 ratios 
were compared with those of 1947. 
In many respects these changes paral- 
leled those which were reflected by the 
same ratios compiled for twelve im- 
portant retail lines. A study of the 
retail ratios appeared in the October 
Dun’s Review. 

As with most of the retailers, there 
was a predominant decline in the me- 
dian relationship of net profits to net 
sales. In only three of the wholesale 
trades were there increases of conse- 
quence in this relationship. These were 
knitted outerwear; paints, varnishes, 
and lacquers; and women’s wear. 
Among wholesalers of dry goods, men’s 
furnishings, groceries, and wines and 
liquors, the relationship of net profits 
to net sales was the lowest since 1940. 

Wholesalers generally entered 1948 
with increased capital. Fully 60 per 
cent of the 24 wholesale trades covered 
in the ratio study were able to turn 
over their increased tangible net worths 
more rapidly in 1948 than in 1947. 
Among the remaining 40 per cent the 
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reduction in the relationship of sales to 
tangible net worth was relatively slight 
except for drugs and drug sundries. 

The increased rate of turnover of 
tangible net worth reflected increased 
wholesale dollar sales which, according 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce, were 7 per cent higher in 
i948 than in 1947. 

It is significant, however, that the 
lower yield of net profits on net sales 
generally offset the effect of a main- 
tained or increased capital turnover to 
the extent that most of the wholesalers 
realized lower net profits on tangible 
net worth. 

Here, as with the retailers, was an 
apparent indication of the effect of an 
increased cost of transacting dollar 
sales, with reduced gross profit mar- 
gins arising from competitive influ- 
ences as perhaps a contributory factor. 
In nearly all lines median net profits 
averaged more than 6 per cent of the 
tangible net worth and in most lines 
was closer to 10 per cent. 

Current financial positions were gen- 
erally improved in the aggregate. Not 
only was this reflected in current ratios, 
but in the inter-related ratios such as 


REVIEW . N O 


Net Sales to Inventory, Inventory to 
Net Working Capital, and Current 
Debt to Tangible Net Worth. 

It was interesting to find that with 
goods being replenished from an in- 
creasing and generally free supply by 
the end of the year, thé inventory turn- 
over was maintained or increased in 
two-thirds of the wholesale lines. The 
concentration of net working capital in 
inventory remained unchanged or 
moderately reduced in most lines with 
the exception of petroleum products, 
the only line in which the ratio of in- 
ventory to net working capital ex- 
ceeded 100 per cent. 

More rapid collections were reflected 
in twelve of the twenty-four lines and 
there was no significant change in 
seven of the remaining lines. Only in 
shoes did the average collection period 
exceed 4o days. 

Balance sheets reflected lower cur- 
rent debt in relation to tangible net 
worth in approximately one-half of the 
wholesale trades. The median ratio of 
current liabilities to tangible net worth 
was below 62 per cent in all instances, 
indicative of well balanced over-all fi- 
nancial positions. 
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: i Current Net Net Net Profits Turnover of Turnover ,\..,, Net Fixea Curren: Total Inventory . Funded 
por = ig Assets to Profitson _ Profits on Net Tangible of Net Pesce al Sales to Assets to Debt to Debt to to Net gy Debts to 
(an eeiaencpnihis Current Net on Tangible Working Net Working gr: ‘od Inven- Tangible Tangible Tangible Working I wis ll Net Work- 
Reporting Concerns) [yey Sales Net Worth Capital Worth Capital = tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth* Capital AVENLOFY ing Capital4 
=<) Times PerCent Per Cent Per Cent Times Times Days Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
FOR 24 WHOLESALE TRADES—1948—MEDIANS AND QUARTILES 
Automobile Parts 4.14 6.41 25.74 37.68 5.22 7.29 24 8.4 6.0 25.3 41.6 68.1 41.9 7.4 
and Accessories 2.95 3-95 17-40 20.90 4.29 5-33 29 5-7 13-7 36.5 56.1 86.6 58.1 14.0 
(175) 2.24 2.56 10.34 1 3.37 3.18 4.16 ) a 28.9 61.0 " 97-7 _108.0 81.5 40. 
Saas 3-50 3-01 16.29 730° 6.41 7.09 52 9-9 5.0 18.1 19.5 48.6 43-5 ye 
Automobile Tires 2.72 1.96 6.20 10.14 4.01 5.02 27 5.1 10.3 37-7 48.2 81.2 67.6 19.6 
and Tubes (27) vie! é 
2.01 0.94 2.00 2.03 2.94 3-59 2 4.3 20.6  _—6 3.9 79.0 114.6 98.4 59.0 
ee eo ee 4.71 5.72 20.13 35.10 13 27.5 34 28.0 a 35-3 121.5 
ya a 1.92 0.16 1.08 1.39 14.20 23.74 17 21.8 20.9 60.4 66.9 143-7 
BEERS NSF 1.44 0.87+ 5-50t 1883+ 10.22 20.70 2; 148 381 936 __.... _—i888-7 208.t ‘ 
OS i 68 1.49 23.00 26.60 18.70 na oe 3 8.5 : 
in: Cian, 3.68 1.49 23.00 26.60 18.70 28.11 10 29.8 3-6 31.6 33-9 59.6 58.5 17.2 
Beate 2.30 0.63 10.26 17-23 14.35 18.44 14 21.8 10.2 61.8 92.6 75-2 102.0 23-5 
and Tobacco (76) beg 
1.63 0.3 5.92 6.92 8.53 11.28 20 17.0 (22.4 ——«T'1'.0 143.8 117.71. 445-5 63.7 
9-57 4.36 16.91 32.05 15.22 26.03 8 29.5 6.1 5-3 ate 43.2 22.3 
Confectionery (29) 2.96 1.95 8.08 13.72 7-50 11.18 14 16.7 12.4 29.8 hay 67.3 68.8 
1.95 0.36 3-76 8.55 5.47 6.26 27 10.5 39.9 55-9 we... Fate 386.9 es 
Drugs and Drug 4.21 3-61 16.40 21.70 6.55 7.25 14 y £3 3.4 28.5 37-4 68.7 39.6 8.7 
Sundries (61) 2.98 2.39 11.02 12.16 4.90 5.20 30 6.4 7-2 44-3 50.6 85.6 59-5 25-6 
s ; 2.36 1.06 5.62 6.19 3-67 382 37 48 20.0 _ 66.6 151.0 102.0 __—*74.9 40.1 
8.65 3.35 13.14 15.80 6.35 7.31 24 11.4 Fa 10.6 48.8 41.0 26.8 7.0 
Dry Goods (161) 4.66 1.47 7-63 7.86 4.03 4.63 31 7.9 3.2 23.8 66.8 65.8 43-4 24.7 
a¢g OFF 2 28 8 a ee 
Electrical Parts SiO S54 31.26 35-40 7.44 9.86 . 28 11.9 3-9 39-1 57-4 68.3 56.3 4.8 
and Supplies 2.29 2.88 18.53 21.52 5-50 7-38 33 7-1 10.1 61.4 76.0 95-0 83.5 23.6 
E (103) 1.85 1.27 8.67 12.86 3-52 4.46 cpus 56 18.6 _ 86.8 103.9 7 15.6 114.0 27-7 
Fruits and 4.60 1.95 16.48 46.38 12.58 31.57 9 56.1 9.6 12.6 28.5 19.4 62.2 9.8 
Produce, Fresh 2.73 0.68 6.89 13.70 10.27 20.43 13 28.2 23-5 30.7 52.9 63-9 123.0 22.7 
- (53) 1.73 0.21 1.87 5.05 5-89 15.38 19 18.9 43.6 _ 57.8 748 95.8 206.0. 72.2 
ion 9-59 4.09 15.48 24.25 4.59 7-01 27 14.9 £7 11.6 72.6 42.0 23.0 25.1 
Furnishings; 
eats Ca 4.07 1.26 4-57 4.62 3-27 3-51 31 6.4 2.8 29.4 78.5 65.6 40.7 44.8 
en Se ; - 5 6 6 6 73.6 § 
2n7 0.09 0.37 0.40 2.34 2.74 _ 50 46 126 72.0 BIG.F 95.2 73.6 84.0 
Gasoline and 3.00 2.57 18.75 59.25 10.12 73.15 18 30.6 18.6 20.5 54.4 41.9 106.3 21.6 
Lubricating Oil 1.68 1.92 9-19 25.40 4-75 11.12 25 15.1 43-3 42.3 125.5 119.7 157.0 69.2 
‘O (44) 1.17 1.20 6.59 17.50 - 36 7-58 __—_-39 (iS ay &*  S 177.6. 189.4 235-5 21 3.0_ 
it 5-36 1.94 15.24 18.78 10.82 I 3.50 a 13.1 4-9 18.1 57-6 74.1 28.7 13.8 
Groceries (258) 3.06 1.14 9-13 11.87 7-30 8.73 14 9.2 12.8 36.3 84.2 97-4 48.0 24.0 
2.12 0.70 5.40 6.2 5.62 6.56 24 V2 22.8 65.8 120.1 129.2 73.6 59-4 _ 
h 4.62 5-43 19.25 23.90 4.95 6.25 22 6.1 3-5 22.2 49.1 70.3 35-6 16.0 
- Hardware (140) 3.39 3-62 12.89 18.38 3.61 4.80 28 4-6 It. 39-1 63.0 88.4 51.2 23.0 
2.35 1.8 a 6.48 | 8.48 2.81 255 35 3-9 23.6 54.8 99-3 112.4 tee 52.3 
Y Siti ail 15.50 5.80 23.10 25.45 5-61 6.04 24 18.0 1.2 4.8 _ 30.3 17.7 
OSI¢ 5 « 
l- Goderweur tai) 7.2% 3.07 9.59 11.96 4.20 5-13 32 5: 25 ‘en a 43-7 44.9 
n ba) 3.15 1.20 — 3-92 5. 34 2.92 3.50 43 .9 9. : 38.5 : P 92.7 ; 7 3.3 
5-43 3-6 3 24.68 31.05 11.60 16.65 13 21.6 2.3 17.9 61.8 25.2 44.7 12.2 
€ Lumber (1or) 3-08 2.55 19.05 20.10 7-78 9-52 23 12.7 10.4 37.6 76.5 65-9 76.0 32.4 
n ae 2.11 1.73 12.44 14.19 2.88 5.10 36 6.2. _ 19.8 62.5 _—84.2 99-3 175.0 42.9 
ir Lumber and 4.82 5.56 24.80 31.30 5-95 10.28 18 19.8 9.1 17.5 37-1 50.7 50.4 9.8 
3uilding Material 2.80 4-17 16.87 21.38 4-09 6.41 27 9.2 17.9 38.4 59.6 73.8 75.6 18.8 
h (52) 2.01 2.65 10.14 12.05 2.24 4.08 39 2.7 33-4 64.3 96.1 ‘101.2 _104.8 37-4 
55 M i ; ‘p i Ad 4.21 34:75 79-10 15.56 42.10 6 88.1 9.8 24.2 24.8 19.6 89.2 12.7 
% oe pe 2.82 1.60 18.48 21.30 10.60 17.32 II 48.5 23.3 30.6 44.1 40.6 163.2 48.4 
ae 1.67 0.61 7.55 10.50 6.22 10.42 _ 22 25-0 50.7 70.4 65.2 eee 7 eee 93-3 
*y a pS 28.23 7.04 17.95 22.20 4.91 5.80 18 8.7 0.7 3.6 : 30.5 8.7 
Outerwear, Knitted 7 
(26). a oo. ase ‘ee 19.65 4.09 4-42 28 6.7 1.3 9.4 45-2 50.8 
4 = 2.81 0.19 1.02 1r.tt 4.27 2.32 45 4-7 44 368 oe 67.3, 98.6 
ie iy 6.5. 6 “ey ‘ . ; 5.0 of 5.8 co7 oe - x 
1 Paints, Varnishes, oe. Ae 37-45 nae ire — _ 2 2 ora — 44-5 
C ' : 3-31 5-93 16.08 19.24 2.75 3-75 28 5-9 21.7 31.8 ae 67.5 67.6 
ind Lacquers (25) 6 ‘ : aes 6 88.8 
n pies Lae 2.26 1.95 __§-97 9-17 __—*1-.92 2.30 33 54? A aa 117.5 8. os 
" 4.19 Ee 14.73 16.80 6.75 9-49 24 10.7 2.9 25.9 44-9 50.1 47-7 3-9 
Paper (128) 2.88 4.73 9.78 12.12 4-64 6.20 30 7-6 8.7 43-0 69.0 74-4 66.2 21.4 
d 223 0.93 3-45 6.12 3-40 4:27 23 4-7 17.0 64.5 118.2 :100.0_ 101.8 24.7 _ 
Plumbing and 4.01 6.21 23.00 35-19 5-34 7.34 26 10.7 4-6 23.6 29.1 63.1 43-7 5.1 
Heating Supplies 2.83 4-36 17.68 24.92 4-29 5-34 32 6.2 14.2 42.6 63.7 86.9 64.0 40.1 
4 % (104) 2.04 2.76 13.55 16.53 3.06 4.12 3843 29.8 67.0 101.6 112.7 «94.6 63.1 
t g =e , 22 5.98 J 27.87 28.84 7.52 9.22 72 13.1 FB 12. 40.8 32.2 
< Shoes 
e i. =e td ne %y 4.06 2.93 16.75 17.38 4-39 5-01 42 8.5 355 27.4 61.1 61.0 
3 cuit 2.65 0.70 2.69 2 ae 25 4.00 61 46 78 Sig So ee 92.4 = 
é : Vines and Liquors #27 2-08 13-65 14.04 9.67 10.28 8 10.0 3.6 25.0 87.4 52.6 48.8 15.7 
1 5 (40) . _— 2.48 1.20 7-15 9.91 6.47 7-86 25 7.2 7-9 59-2 192.2 85.8 87.7 26.7 
i 1.76 0.84 5.20 6.94 , | 6.26 _37____— 58 __ 20.5 94.8 204.0 ___—*123.0 112.7 7 Se 
‘ * Womenswear; 6.01 7.10 24.13 28.13 8.90 9-33 18 20.1 4.3 16.5 34.3 56.0 
P 2 Coats, Suits, and =. 2.95 2.84 13.46 18.64 4-75 5-57 32 17-4 4.2 43-7 : 49.2 96.2 
z Dresses (27) 2.05 1.39 6.50 8.35 2.17 3.16 5 7.7 10.5 67.2 eT 67.0 177.4 
z WHOLESALE GROCERIES—1948—BY SIZE (TANGIBLE NET WORTH) CLASSES—MEDIANS ONLY 
9 Under $200,000 2.98 1.19 10.81 12.89 7.44 9.01 15 8.9 143 36.7 91.00 97.3 50.1 32.6 
$200,000-$500,000 3.40 1.06 7.97 10.78 7.19 8.55 13 9.4 11.9 32.0 73.00 94-4 48.0 22.3 
Over $500,000 3.05 1.12 9-55 10.24 7.03 8.73 14 9.5 16.7 41.2 71.73 +-102.8 46.6 
For footnotes, explanations, and definitions of terms please turn to page 65. 
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- Fert is little doubt that 
business men are an industrious, 1n- 
telligent brood. It should not be difh- 
cult for the business man in a firm of 


r 
e on CLEAR METHOD 


TO FORECAST FUTURI 
SOUGHT BY MANY BUSINESS MEN. 
WHAT WORKABLE METHODS ARI 
AVAILABLE? WHICH CAN BUSINESS 
MEN USE TO BEST ADVANTAGE? 
WHAT ARE THE KEY 
WHICH FREQUENTLY INDICATE 
COMING CHANGES IN THE GENERAL 
ECONOMY? THIs Is THE SECOND 
OF TWO ARTICLES, 


SALES IS any size to make a reliable sales fore- 
cast for his company. 

The forecaster should first of all set 
up and keep a series of charts to record 
Saas the progress of a group of key eco- 
nomic factors such as those listed to- 
gether with their sources on page 60. 

These series should be looked at 
If this is done, there will 


gradually develop in the mind of the 


regularly. 


user a general awareness of the busi- 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY? 


Il. HOW TO FORECAST SALES 


ness situation as a whole. It would be 
good also to read regularly the business 
pages of a first-class newspaper and a 
general news publication in the busi- 
ness field. From all this reading a 
good idea can be gained of the strength 
of demand, the level of confidence, the 
price situation, and the relationship of 
supply to demand. 

Our forecaster should not attempt to 
work with anything complicated or 
mechanical or mathematical. He 
should just absorb the important infor- 
mation, allow it to take root in his 
mind and then draw from it whatever 
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net picture his best judgment produces. 

In doing this he should bear in mind 
that demand is the great determinant 
of business activity. Without the de- 
mand there is no business. So his 
primary effort should be to see whether 
demand is strong, medium, or weak. 
Next he should ask himself whether 
the demand is backed up by adequate 
buying power. Without the buying 


power it cannot be made effective. 


The next thing is to see whether 
business and consumer confidence is 
adequate to cause purchasers to want 
to use their power to buy. He should 
ask himself also whether prices are or 
are not so high as to discourage buying. 
Finally, he should ask himself whether 
the goods are available to meet the 
demand. Sometimes, as in the imme- 
diate post-war period, this factor can be 
of considerable importance. 
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Sales can often be forecast if there is a rather constant relationship between sales and some economic 
indicator and if it is possille to estimate reliably the future course of the indicator. 
dollar volume of sales on such a chart as this it can be determined if a sales forecast is possible. 
scale for the company or industry sales can be indicated on the right of the chart. 


the Department of Commerce. 





By plotting the 


The data are from 
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As a preliminary to making a sales forecast, unit sales of a company or industry can be plotted on a 


chart such as this to determine if there is a correlation with some economic indicator. 


The scale for 


the company or industry sales can be constructed on the right. If unit sales are expressed as an index 


with 1939 equalling 100, the scale on the left is used. 


The data are from the United States Depart- 


ment of Commerce, the Federal Reserve Bourd, and F. W. Dodge Corp. 
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Let me repeat those five factors: 
Demand 
Buying Power 
Confidence 
Prices 
Supply 
Forecasters who failed to see that the 
long-awaited recession or readjustment 
would begin last Fall, did not realize 
that demand was weaker over a broad 
front, that confidence was weakening, 
that prices were critically vulnerable, 
and that these factors outweighed the 
adequacy of supply and the large al- 
though somewhat lessening buying 
power. 


Analogy with 1920 


Careful reading of business news 
would have reflected that supply had 
caught up with demand in line after 
line. Study of the proper indexes 
would have shown that many impor- 
tant price indexes had already started 
downward, much as these same in- 
dexes had led the downward price 
movement in 1920. In fact, it could 
hardly escape attention that if the 1920 
situation were to be re-enacted a gen- 
eral downward movement in about all 
the indexes was imminent. Of course, 
the study of supposedly analogous situ- 
ations is dangerous, but it is also some- 
thing that needs to be attempted, with 
caution. 

In appraising the 1948 situation in 
the light of 1920, it was necessary to 
remember that the rise this time had 
been longer and less steep than in the 
earlier instance, and that there were a 
great many props and supports under 
the economy this time that were not 
there before. These factors would tend 
to delay the downward turn, make it 
less precipitous, and perhaps reduce its 
over-all extent. 

I am not saying that a business man 
without training in economics, market- 
ing research, or statistics could by these 
methods make highly specific forecasts 
regarding general business conditions. 
He would not be able to say that the 
wholesale price index would fall to 
such-and-such a point by July, or say 
where the Federal Reserve Board Index 
of Industrial Production would stand 
in January. He would not need to do 
these things. 

But he would be able to know in a 
general way what was ahead in the 
way of production, sales, prices, and 
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employment for the economy as a 
whole and for various parts of it in 
which he might be especially interested. 

More than that, he would be in a 
good position to go on to make a rather 
specific forecast for his own company 
against a background of sensible 
general economic information. 

The making of individual company 
forecasts, which is closely tied up with 
the making of industry forecasts, is by 
no means as difficult as many business 
men seem to think. 


How to Begin 


The first need is to analyze past sales, 
broken down in various ways—in total 
and by product and by channel of dis- 
In other words, first of all 
These sales 
should, if possible, be related to sales of 


tribution. 
study past sales trends. 


the industry in question, so that the 
company’s percentage of it can be 
calculated. 

This information should be recorded 
in a loose-leaf binder and kept up-to- 
date. 

With this material a number of 
methods present themselves. Basically, 
so far as consumer products are con- 
cerned, these are the possibilities for 
the forecaster: 

1. He may use a method which re- 
lates the sales of his industry or com- 
pany to some factor about which he has 
good information—such as cars on the 
road, wired homes, and small farms. 

2. He may discover and make use of 
a relationship between his industry’s or 
company’s sales and some indicator of 
economic activity for which he can 
make a good prediction. Such indexes 
would include gross national product, 
disposable personal income, industrial 
production, farm income, and new 
construction. 

3. He may use what is sometimes 
called the Gross National Product 
method (a special variation of the tech- 
niques just referred to). 

4. He can get the views of salesmen 
and sales managers and go on from 
there. This will produce only company 
figures, not industry figures. 

Some concerns also set up forecasts 
on the basis of executive judgment, but 
I do not feel that such a procedure 
should be dignified by inclusion among 
legitimate forecasting methods. 
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All the other methods listed above 
have merit in certain situations, and 
there are situations in which any or all 
of them could be used. 

The first method—the use of a pro- 
cedure to relate a company’s sales to 
some factor such as cars, homes, or 
farms is very good where stable rela- 
tionships of such types can be dis- 
covered and where up-to-date informa- 
tion on the factor can be had. 

The tire business provides an ex- 
ample of this type of procedure. It has 
been discovered that the sale of replace- 
ment tires bears a fairly constant rela- 
tionship to vehicles on the road two 
years old and older. The ratio is cor- 
rected to allow for changes in durability 
of tires, average miles driven, and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The second method—relating the in- 
dustry’s or the company’s sales to some 
indicator or indicators of economic 
activity—is a fine one for many lines of 
business. Only experimentation can 
determine whether it is good in a par- 
ticular case. 

The experimentation may be carried 
on easily by means of simple charts and 


scatter diagrams. The forecaster should 
plot the indicator he has in mind on 
simple chart paper, going back for 
several years and coming right up to 
the present. This can be done by using 
actual figures or an index based on 100 
as equal to some representative or 
bench-mark year along the way. 

He should plot his industry’s or com- 
pany’s sales on the same chart or on a 
tissue “overlay” if he prefers. If actual 
figures rather than index numbers are 
used, the scale for the indicator should 
be on the left side of the chart and the 
scale for the company’s sales on the 
right. If the line for the indicator and 
the industry’s or company’s sales run 
closely together the correlation is good. 

In actual practise, several indicators 
may be combined on one chart, as in 
the charts on page 25. 

If the correlation is good, an estimate 
should be made of the future course of 
the indicator. The industry’s or com- 
pany’s sales will, presumably, follow 
the same course, and an idea of their 
level can then be gained from the scale 
at the right. However, judgment must 

(Continued on page 58) 


“In industrial sales forecasting a favorite method is the analysis of principal accounts to see what busi- 


ness can be expected of them. 
by-customer appraisal.” 

















Many ingenious devices have heen developed to facilitate this customer 
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ay 
d A BASIS FOR ESTIMATING GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
n 
“ (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Gross GNP at Civihan Per Cent GNP per 
0 National Consumers"* 1948 Consumer Labor of Civilian Civilian Worker at 
g Product Price Index Prices” Force Labor Force Employment 1948 Consumer 
= Million Doliars (1948100) Million Dollars Millions Employed Millions Prices 
1929 , $103,828 71.6 $145,011 49.2 96.7 47-6 $3,046 
i SAIN oars act ee 90,857 69.7 130,354 49.8 91.4 45.5 2,865 
oo Se eae eae ge 75,930 63.5 119,575 50.4 84.1 42.4 2,820 
% WON evo 0 amo beta ot ee 58,340 57.0 102,351 51.0 76.3 38.9 2,631 
OS Er ea eee 55,700 54.0 103,259 51.6 95.2 38.8 2,661 
d INI orisls 3. so: 8 aig. 8 aCe soreness 64,868 55-9 116,043 52.2 73.4 40.9 2,837 
1 AN aise ingedey Sav ale eae a oi 72,193 57-3 125,991 52.9 80.0 42.3 2,979 
e TEs eee a ee ee $2,483 57-9 142,458 53-4 83.1 44-4 3,209 
DOR sia entre ses so : 90,213 60.0 150,355 54.0 85.7 46.3 3,247 
1 DE eee oe on ees 84,683 58.9 143,774 54.6 $1.0 44.2 3,253 
e WIE eos eco as mm 91,339 58.1 157,210 55.2 83.0 45.8 3,433 
e Cae 101,443 58.5 173,406 55-6 85.4 47-5 3,651 
SOS oimicnecs ss 126,417 61.4 205,890 55-9 90.2 50.4 4,085 
1 RO oi a ewan : 161,551 68.7 235,154 56.4 95-4 53.8 45371 
1 DOMMES. os oS octonicc es 194,338 73.8 263,330 55-5 98.2 54.5 4,832 
| rrr 213,688 75.8 281,910 54.6 98.9 54.0 5,221 
ig Ci? |. ee re 215,210 77.9 276,264 53-9 98.0 52.8 5,232 
s CO Sa 212,613 83.4 254,931 57-5 96.0 55-3 4,610 
1 BO iia se fos cee a as 235,697 93.1 253,165 60.2 96.3 58.0 4,365 
PRE Nisha ais o-0:<'orwaeteer 262,434 100.0 262,434 61.4 96.7 59-4 4,418 
1949 
P First Quarter........ 262,500° gy.2 264,616" 60.4 95.0 57.4 4,610 
f Second Quarter...... 256,100" 99.0 254,686" 62.1 94.5 58.7 4,407 
Third Quarter... ... : 98.7 63.4 Y4.2 54-7 
: Fourth Quarter. ... 
F 1950 
. * Adjusted in accordance with the report of the reflect the understatement during price control. level. To be more exact requires the use of other 
. Technical Committee (sometimes called Mitchell * Column 1 divided by column 2. This is a indexes not at the consumer level. 
Committee) on the Consumers’ Price Index to rough approximation of GNP at a common price ‘Annual rates, seasonally adjusted. 
sourcEs: United States Office of Business Economics; United States Bureau of the Census; United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
HOW TO ESTIMATE 1950 GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
CC MEN may estimate the future course of | number of employed civilians, and it should be placed in 


company sales by determining the percentage share of gross —_ column 6. 
national product which their company or industry sales 
comprise. Past sales trends and immediate expectations 
will provide the necessary information. The exact man- 
ner in which this information is used in conjunction with 
an estimate of gross national product is described in the 
text beginning on page 59. 

A simple method of forecasting the gross national prod- 
uct is to multiply the estimated number of employed civil- 
ians by the estimated gross national product for each 
employed civilian. To apply this method, the following 
should be done. 


1. Use your best judgment, based on general informa- 
tion, to decide how many civilians will be employed or 
seeking work in ig50. Enter this figure in column 4 on 
the line opposite 1950. The civilian labor force generally 
expands with the growth in population. 


4. Relying on what you know regarding trends in pro- 
ductivity per employed civilian, including hours worked 
and output per hour, place in column 7 opposite 1950 your 
estimate of gross national product for each employed civil- 
ian as it will be in 1950. The figures in the column are 
at a common price level, and it is not necessary to take 
into account the factor of price change. 


5. Multiply the figure for the number of employed 
civilians which you have placed in column 6 by the figure 
for gross national product for each employed civilian which 
you have just placed in column 7. The result is your esti- 
mate of the gross national product in 1950 at the level of 
1948 prices. This figure should be entered in column 3. 





6. To develop a figure for the 1950 gross national prod- 
uct at the price level which will actually prevail in 1950, 
study the figures in column 2 of the Consumers’ Price 
Index (1948=100). Decide where you think this index 
will stand in 1950, and enter the figure in column 2 op- 
posite 1950. Multiply this figure by the figure you have 
already placed in column 3, which was your idea of the 





2. In the light of your ideas on business conditions in 
general, write in column 5 opposite 1950 the percentage 
ot the labor force which you think will be employed at 
that time. 


3. Multiply the percentage you have placed in column 5 
by the number of civilians in the labor force, which you 
have placed in column 4. This is your estimate of the 
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GNP at 1948 prices. The result is your estimate of the 
1950 GNP at current prices, and should be entered in 
column 1, opposite 1950. 
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f 
: A: A MAN is ordinarily paid 
$10,000 a year, there is no bar to pay- 
ing him $8,000 this year and $12,000 
next year if both payments are rea- 
sonable for his services. One method 
may cost him much less in taxes than 

another. 

Deferred compensation methods gen- 
erally seek to postpone personal income 
from a high income tax year to what 
may be a lower income tax year. If an 
employee elects to take a reduction in 
salary for this year, he has no income 
for the amount eliminated. He may 
do that hoping his employer will in- 
crease his income next year. 

These simple arrangements to trans- 
fer income t) later years can be varied 
in a great many ways. For example, 
life insurance may be used to get 


money for deferred compensation to 


This article was prepared as a result of a talk delivered at 
a meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board.— 
The Editors. 
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J. K. LASSER, C.P.A. 


Adjunct Professor of Taxation and 
Chairman, Institute on Federal Taxation 
New York University 


an executive in the deferred period. 
Assume, for example, that a man 
earns $50,000 a year and his corporate 
employer wants to pay him another 
$10,000. He normally will have only 
a small amount remaining after taxes. 
The real disbursement (with a 38 per 
cent tax) is only $6,200. The corpora- 
tion might buy an annuity or endow- 
ment policy with the $6,200 in order to 
pay the employee when he is 65. Per- 
haps the return will be much more 
than the $10,000. The individual will 
not be taxed on any part of the annual 
premium payments if the employer is 
the beneficiary and the employee is 
given no rights in the policy or the 
proceeds. 

The entire proceeds are tax free to 
the employer when collected. These 
proceeds could then be paid out as an 
annual pension to the individual after 
A deduction is allowed to 


retirement. 
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the employer for the annual payments 
made. If the employee dies after re- 
tirement, but before he has received the 
fixed number of payments, his family 
would get the remaining payments. 

Most important in deferring com- 
pensation is the employer payment 
through qualified pension, profit shar- 
ing, or stock bonus plans. They have 
many advantages. The cost is small 
in years when tax rates take so much 
of income and the expense of building 
the plan is a good tax deduction. 

The plans are not taboo merely be- 
cause many of the stockholders, officers, 
or high-priced executives substantially 
benefit as employees. These persons 
have large incomes. They are hit ex- 
ceedingly hard by our present-day pro- 
gressive tax rates. Under the plans a 
good deal of present income is deferred 
until a future date. It is then paid as 


pede 
a pension when the employee’s in- 
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come is not in the higher tax brackets. 

If the plan meets Treasury require- 
ments, the employee is taxed only at 
the deferred payment dates on only the 
payment received annually. If he gets 
a lump sum cash payment on leaving 
employment, it is taxed as a long-term 
capital gain. The same treatment ap- 
plies when the beneficiary of a deceased 
employee receives the balance in one 
year. 


Advantages Are Numerous 


The plans offer a considerate way to 
ask aged executives to defer to the more 
aggressive. With retirement pay as- 
sured, the difficulty of discussing re- 
tirement is avoided. 

Properly presented to employees, the 
plans become potent factors in build- 
ing loyalty and enthusiasm. Certainly 
the patronizing spirit inherent in politi- 
cal devices is a poor substitute for a 
course that ties up retirement with the 
very survival of the enterprise itself. 
Indeed, such a tie-up and mutual de- 
pendency results in harmonious rela- 
ions between management and its staff. 

The plans are effective inducements 
for extended service for the one em- 
ployer. Penalties reducing benefits add 
to the inducement. For example, loss 
of a part of retirement income will 
often deter the habit of job switching. 

Another important method is based 
upon contract. For example, A con- 
tracts with B to work for 10 years, with 
part of his compensation to begin in 
the eleventh year. That might be one- 
tenth of the pay that he would receive 
in each of the 10 years. Or the contract 
may provide for a deferment until re- 
tirement of a percentage of the pay 
earned in each month during the period 
of employment. 

Numerous variations of amounts to 
be deferred are possible. All sorts of 
pay-out mechanisms are possible. For 
example, the payment might be less if 
there is no completion of the contract. 
In most instances the deferred amount 
goes alternatively to heirs. 

Generally, the contracts contain an 
absolute promise of payment. In some 
cases, payment may be conditioned 
upon performance by the employee. 
Or there may be conditions under 
which no deferred compensation is 


paid because of the inability of the cor- 
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poration to earn a specific sum or to 
pay required dividends. Sometimes 
both types of plans are funded—that 
is, covered by securities or insurance. 

It seems clear that a deferment of 
compensation postpones an employee’s 
income. It also denies deduction to 
the employer until there is actual pay- 
ment. There are no cases to the con- 
trary. 

The Treasury is said to be arguing 
that unconditional agreements to pay 
in the future, whether contingent or 
not, create a tax to the employee. We 
have had cases in which employees 
chose an annuity instead of present pay 
and were taxed. But there is no pre- 
cedent in our law for taxing defer- 
ments before the compensation is 
earned. 

Individuals reporting on a cash basis 
have never been taxed on income un- 
less actually or constructively received. 
Commonly included among such re- 
ceipts are property, notes, or other evi- 


dences of indebtedness to the extent of 
their fair value. 

To tax executives upon deferred 
compensation arrangements would re- 
quire fitting the promise to pay into the 
constructive receipt rule. But in that 
class of cases the principles are clear. 
There must be income credited or set 
apart without any substantial limitation 
or restriction as to the time or condition 
upon which payment is to be made. 
The payments must be made available 
to be drawn at any time. In this way 
the receipt is brought within the execu- 
tive’s own control and disposition. 
This is simply the taxpayer not choos- 
ing to take his pay after it has been 
earned. 

These principles should not apply 
to agreements made before the com- 
pensation is earned. For the Treasury 
to tax contracts for deferred pay, either 
at the contract date or at the first date 
of payments, assumes that it may levy 
upon a promise to pay. That certainly 


“Deferred compensation methods generally seek to postpone personal income from a high income 


tax year to what may be a lower income tax year. 


If an employee elects to take a reduction in salary 


for this year, he has no income for the amount eliminated. He may do that hoping his employer will 


increase his income next year. 


These simple arrangements... 
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can be varied in a great many ways.” 
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has not been approved in our tax his- 
tory. On the contrary, our courts have 
consistently refused to assess unless a 
cash basis employee has secured nego- 
tiable property or its equivalent. De- 
ferment contracts do not involve con- 
structive receipt. There is usually no 
crediting to the account of employees 
or setting apart funds for employees so 
that they may draw. 

Despite this, the Treasury infers that 
it can tax deferred compensation ar- 
rangements, particularly where a com- 
pany reduces the employee’s present 
salary in exchange for annual pay- 
ments after retirement. The conten- 
tion is the employee has constructively 
received the pension and that he should 
be taxed on its value in the year of 
contract. The Treasury infers also 
that it can tax when the contract is with 
the principal stockholder of a closely 
held corporation or where the contract 
is with an older officer, say one at 60, 
giving him retirement pay at 65 in lieu 
of a salary increase or an agreed upon 
reduction. It apparently does not dis- 
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pute this arrangement with younger 
people. 

So far we have covered uncondi- 
tional promises to pay a part of com- 
pensation in the future. 

The chances of deferring compensa- 
tion without tax is more likely where 
the employee’s future pay is forfeitable. 
What are such conditions? Some 
authorities insist that we avoid im- 
mediate tax to the employee if the 
employee agrees 

1. To give up all his compensation 
it he quits or is fired before his deferred 
pay is due. 

2. Not to compete or to work with a 
competitor during the retirement 
period where the employee might carry 
away important business were he so 
minded. 

3. To give consulting or advisory 
services where it might be highly im- 
portant to have the executive partici- 
pate in policy questions or important 
decisions during the retirement period. 

4. To waive the deferral if his other 
earnings are above a given figure. 
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“Most important in deferring compensation ts 
the employer payment through qualified pen- 
sion, profit sharing, or stock bonus plans. These 
plans have many advantages. . . . Properly pre- 


sented to employees, the plans hecome potent 
factors in building loyalty and enthusiasm.” 


5. To waive the deferral if the cor- 
poration’s earnings or sales of the entire 
company, or of given units, fall below 
specific limits in the retirement period. 
This sometimes is based upon the cor- 
porate dividend policy. 

Whether all or any of these can create 
safety from Treasury attack is a rela- 
tive problem. Conditions within each 
business will govern. If the contin- 
gency is important and not pure sham, 
it surely will aid. 


Possible Tax Liability 


There is little problem if the execu- 
tive’s contract requires continued em- 
ployment until retirement age is reach- 
ed. But even here, argues the Treasury, 
an employee may owe a tax when the 
pension becomes unconditional at re- 
tirement age. There is the danger that 
the Treasury will attempt to tax him at 
retirement upon the entire value of the 
pension contract. The contention is 
that a vested right from a large solvent 
employer is like a non-forfeitable an- 
nuity—particularly if the pension con- 
tract guarantees payments after death. 

When the employee’s right to the 
pension is vested, the Treasury claims 
that he has received a benefit equiva- 
lent to cash. Imposing a tax under this 
theory presents great complexities. 
How financially stable must the em- 
ployer be? Does the fact that insur- 
ance companies are subject to strict 
financial supervision make any differ- 
ence? On what amount should the 
employee be taxed? What is the right 
worth? 

Common sense seems to eliminate 
taxable income even at the terminal 
date unless there is a specific fund ir- 
revocably set aside to pay the pension. 

Compensation is taxed to the em- 
ployee only if it is computed and avail- 
able. But if either condition is not true 
the employee is not taxed, even if the 
company deducts it. For example, if 
the employee works on a commission 
or percentage basis and income due 
cannot be computed or collected unti) 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Moderate increases in industrial buying and a sustained high level of consumer spena- 
ing during the month of October maintained the level of over-all business activity close 


to that of the two previous months. The strikes in coal and steel did not have any sert- 


ous effects upon employment and purchasing power generally. 





: Mh xiv of the increases in in- 


dustrial production which were first 
noted during August and September 
continued on into the first half of Octo- 
ber. The exceptions were, of course, 
steel and coal where, due to strikes, 
output was reduced to a fraction of the 
usual level. 

The reduction of the dollar values of 
their currencies by more than 20 for- 
cign countries at the end of September 
has not visibly disturbed the business 
community. 

The general level of country-wide 
business activity, including the level of 
over-all industrial output, had by the 
first of November been affected only 
slightly by the work stoppages. Aver- 
age coal stocks and supplies of most 
types of steel were sufficient at the be- 
ginning of the walkouts to sustain 
operations for at least 30 days. With 
continuation of the strikes it is obvious 
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that dislocations will seriously affect 
production first and then all business. 

It was estimated that the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of physical produc- 
tion for October would come within 12 
per cent of the September level. 

Industrial buying was close to recent 
high levels with slightly longer com- 
mitments reported in some lines. 

Suilding permit valuations in 215 
cities set a new record high for the 
month of September. otalling $390,- 
831,308 they were 12.5 per cent above 
the August level and nearly 8 per cent 
above that of the corresponding month 
a year ago. 

New construction put in place 
throughout the United States during 
September was slightly more than 
the total for August and fractionally 
above the September 1948 level. Pri- 
vate residential construction rose 


contraseasonally from August to Sep- 
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tember, but it remained about 4 per 
cent below the level for the correspond- 
ing month in 1948. 

Over-all food production continued 
to be moderately above the level of the 
corresponding period in 1948. 


The effects of the 


Employment September rise in 
general business activity were evident 
in the employment record for that 
month. There was the usual seasonal 
dip in total employment but, in con- 
trast with most previous years, is was 
due primarily to a decrease in farm 
workers rather than in nonfarm 


workers. 

Nonagricultural employment in Sep- 
tember remained close to the high 
August level. The gap left by the 
withdrawal of many schoo) age persons 
from the labor force was filled by one- 
half million adult workers entering 
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WerEKLY AVERAGES SELECTED Laresr Previous YEAR WEEK 
1939 1948 BUSINESS INDICATORS WeEEK WEEK Aco ENDED 
102 170 Steel Ingot Production 17 17 178 Oct. 29 
Ten Thousand Tons 
76 rit 3ituminous Coal Mined 25 24 121 Oct. 322 
Hundred Thousand Tons 
69 101 Automobile Production 137 140 Ba Oct; 22 
Thousand Automobiles 
31 53 Electric Power Output 54 55 55 Oct. 22 
Ten Million K.W. Hours 
65 82 Freight Carloadings 59 58 93 Oéet, 22 
Ten Thousand Cars 
109 304 Department Store Sales 295 290 344 Oct...22 
Index Number 
77 165, Wholesale Prices 152 152 166 Oct. 18 
Index Number 
74 211 Bank Debits 228 201 227 Oct. 5 
Hundred Million Dollars 
76 285 Money in Circulation 273, 273 281 Oct. 26 
Hundred Million Dollars 
219 101 Business Failures ES 172 124 Oct. 20 


Number of Failures 


SOURCES: American Iron & Stee) Institute; United States Bureau of Mines; Automotive News; Edi- 


son Electric Institute; American Association oféRailroads; Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System; United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; DuN & BrapstREET, INC. 
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-7 HE immediate effects of the 
work stoppages in the coal mining and 
steel industries are easily observed in 
the weekly production records. The 
latest “signposts” reflect the effect of 
the walkouts not only in the industries 
being struck, but also, although to a 
somewhat smaller extent, in those in- 
dustries which use large amounts of 
steel or coal in their operations or 
which, like the railroads, service these 
industries. The longer the duration of 
the strikes, the more these related in- 
dustries will be affected. 

The 170,000 net tons of steel ingot 
produced during the week ended Octo- 
ber 15 represented an operating rate of 
only g.3 per cent of capacity. Average 
weekly production in 1948 was ten 
times as large as the total tonnage 
turned out in this one week. 

Bituminous coal production dropped 
77 per cent in the first week of the 
strike and during the week ended Octo- 
ber 8 was over 80 per cent below the 
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level of the corresponding period in 
1948. 

Electric power production during 
the week ended October 8 fell below 
the level of the previous week for the 
first time this year. It continued to ex- 
ceed the 1948 weekly average. 

Freight carloadings, a very sensitive 
indicator of industrial activity, were 
nearly 36 per cent below the level of a 
year ago in the week ended October 8. 

The slight drop in automobile pro- 
duction was largely seasonal. How- 
ever, if the stoppages continue for an 
extended period, serious production 
curtailments may take place in the 
automobile industry. 

There was littl change in most 
wholesale price averages. The Whole- 
sale Commodity Index of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics fluctuated 
within a narrow range in the first half 
of October. The index rose in Septem- 
ber to 153.7 per cent of the 1926 aver- 
age from 153.0 in the previous month. 
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the noniarm segment of the labor force. 

Agricultural employment dropped 
slightly more than seasonally due in 
part to delays in the harvesting of cot- 
ton and tobacco crops In sections ot the 
South. Total employment in Septem- 
ber Was 59-4 million persons as com- 
pared with 59.9 million in the previous 
month. 

Unemployment declined by 340,000 
to a total of 3.4 million in September. 
This was about equal to the level of 
unemployment in May 1949, but it was 
we)) above the number of jobless per- 
sons in September 1948. Unemploy- 
ment in September represented slightly 
more than 5 per cent of the civilian 
labor force as compared with 3 per cent 
in September 1gg% and an average of 


i7 per cent during 1939. 


vy Farm wage rates at the 
SMCOME beginning of October 
were about 5 per cent }ower than a year 
avo. The ave 
verted to an hourly basis, was 59 cents 


as compared with 62 cents at the begin- 


rage farm wage, con- 


ning of October 1948. An increase in 
the number of farm workers available 
and decreases in the prices of many 
farm products were largely responsible 
for the drop in farm wage rates. 

Weekly earnings for production 
workers in manufacturing averaged 
§54.60 in August, the latest month for 
which data is available. This was about 
equal to the average weekly wage dur- 
ing the two preceding months. Aver- 
age hourly earnings declined slightly as 
employment in some of the lower pay- 
ing nondurable goods industries rose 
seasonally, 

Total personal income during the 
third quarter of 1949 was estimated to 
be slightly below the second quarter 
level of $212 billion and between 2 and 
] 


; per cent below that of the third quar- 


ter of 1945. 


in S¢ asonal 


A spurt 
buying activity was 


Whe lesa ng 


reflected by | 


a Moderate rise in total 


wholesale volume during September 
and the first half of October. The vol 


] 


ume of new orders remained moder- 
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ately below the level of a year ago. 
While there was a large spot demand 
for many commodities, a moderate 1n- 
crease in the number of Jong-term com- 
mitments was evident. 

Wholesale apparel volume rose no- 
uceably. 
| orders of Fall and Winter merchandise 
and a considerable volume of innia) 


There were numerous re- 


commitments for resort and Spring 
wear. New order volume for furni- 
ture and appliances slightly exceeded 


| that of the previous month. 


[ es Wide ly advertised pro- 

rd motions of Fal] and 
Winter merchandise helped to bolster 
consumer buying during September 
and the first two weeks of October. 
Although the total volume of retail 
trade remained somewhat below that 
of last year, wt rose slightly from the 
August level. Retail dollar volume 
amounted to $10.8 billion in September 








compared with $10.6 billion in August 
and $11.1 billion spent by consumers a 
year ago. 

Consumer purchases of apparel rose 
moderately in the early part of Septem- 
ber when considerable impetus to over- 
all demand was provided by the 
seasonal back-to-school movement. 
During the last week of September and 
the first two weeks of October retai)} 
apparel volume Was steady. Much of 
the earlier demand was supplanted by 
an increased interest in women’s Fall 
dresses and coats, sportwear, and acces- 
sories. There was also a marked in- 
crease in the retail volume of men’s 
wear. Consumer purchases of shoes 
rose moderately. 

In September and early October 
shoppers increased their purchases of 
food. September’s cooler weather 
helped to stimulate consumer demand 
for the heavier meat cuts; pork and 
beef sold well in many localities. Poul- 
try, fresh fruits and vegetables, and 
dairy products continued to be very 
popular. 

Retail furniture and home furnish- 
ings volume rose slightly in September 
and early October, but remained some- 
what below 1948 levels. Incidental 
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REGIONAL TRADE BAROM 

(1935-1939 
7~% Change from~ 
REGION Aug. Aug. July 
1949 1948 1949 
Wee CRM ac casacvccis 284.5 — 6.7 — 4.0 
ae ere 205.5 — 4.2 — 0.7 
2. New York City Lr aaiinuseeaas 221.3 — 3.4 — 4.2 
3. Albany, Utica, and Syracuse. 241.3 —10.6 — 2.9 
4. Buffalo and Rochester. ..... 243.6 — 8.4 — 4.0 
5. Northern New )erscy....... 192.9 —84 + 18 
6. Philadelphia ....-.ccsccees 248.4 ~G2 — 39 
So RUMUUMES 6 os ck oweamweas 228.8 —12.7 —10.6 
GS oro petcnses stnwces 280.2 — 92 — 98 
g. Cincinnati and Columbus... 298.6 — 81 — 7.2 
10. Indianapolis and Louisville. 329.2 — 3.7 — 2.2 
Sie Ges «. wie cevawevecec aes 250.7 — 5.9 — 7-4 
$5 SE 5 ov ck yndadaveesas es 325.90 —5.1 + 2.5 
13. Milwaukee ............000¢ 310.4 — 6.4 - 0.1 
14. Minneapolis and St. Paul... 282.0 — 6.1 + 5.0 


Tr 

TERE was a drop of 3.3 per 
cent in consumer buying in September, 
according to the Dun’s Review Re- 
gional) Trade Barometer. The Sep- 
tember preliminary barometer of 275.1 
(1935-1939—=100) was 6.5 per cent be- 
low the 294.2 of a year ago. The 
barometer is adjusted for seasonal fluc- 
tuations and the number of business 
days in each month. 

The final barometer for August of 
284.5 reflected a slight decrease in the 
volume of consumer spending during 
that month. The new level was 4.0 per 
cent below the 296.2 of July and 6.7 per 
cent below the 304.9 barometer of Au- 
gust a year ago. The barometers for all 
but seven of the 29 regions were below 
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ETERS 1N 29 REGIONS 
= 100) 

7~% Change from— 

REGION Aug. Aug. uly 
1949 1948 1949 

15. lowa and Nebraska......-.. 299.6 — 6.0 +.0.7 
5G. SUT EGG 5 os Warewcddslewes 279-8 — 3. — 1.6 
37. Kamsas City.....scccecccees 289.0 — 43 — 78 
18 Maryland and Virginia..... 266.5 — 3.8 1.6 
1g. North and South Carolina... 333.6 — 4.1: — 2.8 
20. Atlanta and Birmingham... 3471.1 — 6.0 ws 
6, TN es dnevddaadcuneetens 334-4 —11.3 — 98 
9: SEO: io ec ievecasioccas 308.3 — 1.3 + 9.6 
Sax Loe MIURNO. hs 6 ccc deunne 339-4 — 1.5 + 3.2 
D6, BONE c 6 idee ssvedecesuses 366.2 —65 — 5.5 
5 TE es sickdiniceescevece 288.3 —79 — 1 
re Sree 243.0 — 1.9 + 7.4 
27. Portland and Seatile.......- 323.3 —60 —o0.2 
25.. Sah FEANCINEO. occ ccececers 262.6 8.0 12.5 
2G Lae ARMIES. < Gwe cnuceccace 286.6 78 — 68 
those of the preceding month. The 


largest monthly decline was 12.5 per 
cent in the San Francisco Region (20). 
Next largest was that of 10.6 per cent 
in the Pittsburgh Region (7). 

The sharpest monthly rise occurred 
in the Memphis Region (22) with an 
increase of 9.6 per cent. The second 
largest increase was 7.4 per cent in the 
Salt Lake City Region (26). 

For the first me in nearly eleven 
years, since October 1938, the barometer 
for each of the 29 regions was below 
the corresponding barometer of the 
preceding year. The most pronounced 
annual drops were 12.7 per cent in the 
Pittsburgh Region (7), and 11.3 per 
cent in the Florida Region (21). 
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Years ahead of its time 
in operation and design! 


YOU HAVE TO SEE IT — hear it — to be- 
lieve it! Never has intercommunica- 
tion offered you so much! Executone 
has new signalling, new switching, 
new lifetime housings... plus new cir- 
cuits for crisp, clear voice transmis- 
sion... switches tested 300,000 times 
without appreciable wear...a replace- 
able plug-in chassis that makes main- 
tenance simple and inexpensive! Sys- 
tem expandable from 2 stations with- 
out sacrificing original investment... 
earphones available if desired. 

With the New Executone, you cut 
costs and increase productivity of all 
personnel. “Chime-Matic” Signalling 
gives you faster executive control to 
keep employees at their work and 
locate roving personnel instantly! 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. L-1 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Without obligation, I would like: 
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NEW SPEED! 


“Chime-Matic” Signalling auto- 
matically announces calls by 
chime and light—saves time on 
every call! 


NEW EFFICIENCY! 


Full trunkage switching allows 
multiple two-way conversations. 
Switching circuits for every need! 


NEW DESIGN! 


Beautifully streamlined, lifetime 
cabinets—that will look new after 
years of rugged use! 





The New Executone releases tele- 
phone lines for important outside calls 
...saves cost of telephone call-backs. 
Get all the facts — mail the coupon! 


Lecilone 


COMMUNICATION AND SOUND SYSTEMS 
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furniture and floor coverings sold well. 
Television sets, refrigerators, and heat- 
ing equipment were in moderately in- 


creased demand, 
Z, With the volume of 
MONE wading crossing the 
million shares mark in fifteen consecu- 
tive sessions, the New York Stock Ex- 
change in September experienced the 
highest volume of trading for any 
month so far this year. The total num- 
ber of shares traded during the first 
nine months of 1949 was the lowest for 
any period since 1942. 

Security prices generally were higher 
in September than in the two preced- 
ing months. The Dow-Jones average 
of 30 industrial stocks was at 179.52 on 
September 1 and 182.51 at the end of 
the month. The average for Septem- 
ber was 180.93 as compared with 179.24 
in August. 

Bond dealings on the New York 
Stock Exchange during September 
were the lowest for any month since 


February 1915. 
=. Se There was a 10 percent 
MUrES decline from August to 
September in the number of commer- 
cial and industrial failures. This was 
the third month this year that failures 
have deviated from the long upward 
trend generally in effect since 1946. 
Despite this decrease, casualties, num- 
bering 732, were 84 per cent more nu- 
merous than in September last year; 


WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. It is not a cost-of-living index. 


Latest Weeks Year Ago 1949 
Oct. 11..$5.57 Oct. 12..$6.48 High Jan. 4..$6.12 
Oct: 4.: 565 Oct. 5... 6.513 Low Oct. 11.. 5.57 
Sept. 27.. 5.67 Sept. 28.. 6.70 1948 
Sept. 20.. 5.72 Sept. 21.. 6.82 High July 13. .$7.36 
Sept. 13.. 5.85 Sept. 14.. 6.95 Low Dec. 14.. 6.21 


Datty WHOLESALE Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 basic 
commodities (1930-1932=100). 





Week 
Ending Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. 
Oct. 15.. 241.66 241.94 Holiday 242.13 242.38 241.61 
Oct. 8.. 244.86 244.69 242.57 242.98 242.43 242.01 
Oct. 1.. 244.46 245.14 245.44 245.20 244.96 245.02 
Sept. 24.. 244.22 243.38 243.59 244.79 244.43 244-47 
Sept. 17.. 244.40 245.11 245.54 244.66 244.63 244.70 
New Business INCORPORATIONS 

Aug. Aug. Eight Months 

1948 1947 1948 1947 
New England. .....e.seee 450 450 3,719 4,488 
Middle Atlantic... 2,208 2,148 19,353 22,165 
East North Central.. 1,150 1,148 9,748 11,919 
West North Central. ...... 413 376 3,160 4,020 
Sith AIAG 5 a po :00:600 907 894 8,009 9,243 
East South Central........ 274 197 1,900 2,211 
West South Central. ...... 479 465 3,754 4,593 
MGURGAG siscicsccacenenee 270 286 2,072 2,683 
PGES dec cesccvasecsdccce 677 759 5.420 7,329 
pC a 6,828 6,723 57,135 68,651 
1949 
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“Jabor law” in ¢ 





e Here in CCH’s practical LABOR LAW REPORTS is provided 
swift, complete, and dependable coverage of “labor law.” The informa- 
tive weekly issues span the whole work-a-day world of statutes, regula- 
tions, rulings, court and administrative decisions, returns, forms, 
reports, instructions concerning the important federal and state regula- 
tion of labor relations and wage-hour problems. 








© Coverage includes: Taft-Hartley Act, National Labor Relations 
Act, Fair. Labor Standards Act, veteran’s reemployment rights, anti- 
discrimination laws, government contracts law relating to labor, anti- 
injunction laws, state labor relations acts, state wage and hour laws, etc. 


Pertinent amendments, regulations, rulings, interpretive bulletins, 
and court decisions are likewise promptly reported. Thus, subscribers 
always have the last word, the newest development, the latest twist 
and turn of events of interest or importance in the field of “labor law.” 













Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE; ING. 














PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS Heamiaalior ub Rov Cid gincis 
CHICAGO 1 New York 1 WASHINGTON 4 — sndlpipaneees 
214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. Empire STATE BLDG. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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McCloskey buildings 


You get true economy both in initial cost and upkeep 


with McCloskey Rigidsteel Buildings. Yet, they are 
designed and erected in any size to suit any opera- 
tion. McCloskey employs a patented rigid frame with 
no truss work to install and maintain. Result—a 
better building with more headroom. For information 
on how you can build quickly with a minimum invest- 
ment, write or wire McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh, 
3402 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 





they exceeded the number reported in 
the comparable month of any wartime 
or post-war year. 

Dun’s Faivure Inpex, which projects 
the mortality rate to an annual basis 
after adjustment for seasonal variation, 
rose about 1 per cent in September with 
38.5 concerns failing for every 10,000 
in operation as compared with 38.1 in 
the previous month. 

Liabilities also fell in September. 
The month’s casualties involved total 
current liabilities of $20,598,000 the 
lowest amount since January and 
slightly less than the September 1948 
volume. A decline took place between 
August and September in failures of all 
sizes except those having liabilities 
under $5,000. One-half of the month’s 
casualties involved liabilities ranging 
from $5,000 to $25,000. More concerns 
failed than a year ago in all size groups; 
the sharpest rise occurred in small fail- 
ures of less than $5,000 liabilities; the 
smallest rise was in exceptionally large 
failures of more than $100,000. 

As is usual, failures were most nu- 
merous among the newer businesses. 
Some 69 per cent of those reported in 
September were businesses started in 
post-war years; 13 per cent were in 
their first year of operation. Businesses 
begun during World War II accounted 
for 16 per cent of the month’s failures, 


pre-war businesses accounted for 15 per 


cent. 

Both manufacturing and trade fail- 
ures declined; manufacturing at 183 
and retailing at 329 were at their lowest 
levels since the beginning of the year. 
But all industry and trade groups had 
more failures than a year ago. The in- 
crease averaged go per cent among 
manufacturers, retailers, and construc- 


BanK CLEARINGS 
(Thousands of dollars) 
———September——_,  % 

1949 Change 

Total 24 Citi 26,771,878 

New Yor siees ese 2 : — 1.5 

Total 25 Cities. = J 9 ; 963 — 3.9 

Average Daily 1247 ,84¢ 2,337,919 — 3-9 


BuitpInc Permit VaLuEs—215 CITIES 


Geographical -—————September———_,_ ° 
Divisions: 1949 8 Change 
New England $24,926,950 

Middle Atlantic. 

South Atlantic. . 

East Central . : 7 

South Central. s 7» 7 48, 7 +1091. 

West Central. . - 33,356,721 20,640,496 +61.6 
Mountain .... 11,482,028 7,603,837 +51.0 

Pacific . ees 58,024,178 55,394,396 + 4-7 


Total U. S.. ..++ $3090,831,308 $363,134,618 + 7.6 


N.. Yo Cir -- $48,294,981 $74,161,114 —34.9 
Outside N. Y. ye... $342,536,327 $288,973,504 418.5 














You save time. To record documents, 
you simply drop them into the Recordak 
Microfilmer and they’re copied instan- 
taneously: 60 or more per minute when 
fed by hand; up to 300 per minute when 
the Recordak Automatic Feeder is used. 


You get greater accuracy. Every detail 
on your originals is recorded with photo- 
graphic accuracy and completeness. Con- 
fusing abbreviations . . . transcription 
errors . . . and resultant delays are a 
thing of the past when you do the job 
with Recordak microfilming. 


You get greater protection. Your 
Recordak microfilm records can’t be 
tampered with or altered without detec- 
tion. Furthermore, duplicate film copies 
can be made simultaneously—one for 
active reference, the other for safekeep- 
ing in your vault. 


SRECORDEK 


You get a 99% saving in filing space 
when you put your bulky paper orig- 
inals on Recordak microfilm. Imagine: 
7,000 letter-sized documents on a roll of 
film no larger than the palm of your 
hand. And each tiny image on the roll 
appears sharp and clear when you view 
it greatly enlarged in the Recordak Film 
Reader. 
& é 

Increased efficiency . . . you will agree. 
And yours at surprisingly low cost. Just 
think: 1,000 letter-sized documents can 
be recorded on less than 60 cents worth 
of film! Small wonder, that 65 different 
types of business, thousands of concerns 
have already adopted Recordak micro- 
filming. For more information, write 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 





See how you can cut 
your record-keeping costs 


through the magic of 
Recordak microfilming 































**Recordak” is a trade-mark 












CONVOY chen board, * 
STORAGE FILES 


MAKE THE COST AND WEIGHT OF STEEL UNNECESSARY 


Convoy Chem-board Storage Files 
weigh little over half as much as 
steel files . . . are priced in the cor- 
rugated paper board range — with 
serviceability in the steel range... 
take less than 10% more space than 
steel] files . . . can be stacked to the 
ceiling without supports . . . mate 
together top-to-bottom and lock to- 
gether side-to-side . . . have wax-like 
texture that makes drawers slide 
easily ... are shipped assembled for 
540 pounds is only a part of the easy installation without tools ... are 
load these files will carry and pe | Water resistant — moisture will not 
mit free operation of the drawers! weaken them. 





*Chem-board is the product of Convoy’s exclusive chemical 
impregnation process that hardens the raw corrugated 
paper board and thoroughly binds the fibers. It is widely 
used to replace steel and wood industrial tote boxes. 


Write today for full information and prices 
on 14 standard sizes. STORAGE FILES 


CONVOY, INC., P. O. Sta. B, Canton 6, Ohio 


You'll like Convoy quality and economy. apr 








Men’s 

14Kt. Gold Watch 
with raised Gold 
numerals. . $98 
















ALARM 

WRIST WATCH 
It rings at any 
pre-set time. 
In steel $71.50 


A Tourneau watch is a 

Gift Remembered . . . it keeps 

on giving throughout the year. |< 
a 


Ladies 14Kt. Gold 
BRACELET 
COVER WATCH 
with 8 fine 
diamonds. . . $375 
without 
diamonds. . .$250 


Price includes Federal Tox 
Catalog on Request 


TOURNEAU 


“4 Great Name in Watch Fashions” 
431 MADISON AVE., at 49th STREET, N. Y. 
Branch In Hotel Statler (Lobby) 
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tion contractors, and 58 per cent among 
wholesalers. 

With the exception of the South At- 
lantic States, all regions reported fewer 
failures in September than in the pre- 
vious month. The Middle Atlantic 
Region had the largest toll, 205, with 
134 concentrated in New York State. 
In the 25 largest cities failures dipped 
to 296 from 311 and in the non-metro- 
politan districts to 436 from 499. Lia- 
bilities were rather evenly divided be- 
tween the cities and the balance of the 
country, but a regional concentration 
was apparent in three areas: the Middle 
Atlantic, East North Central, and Pa- 
cific States. 


Tue Farrure Recorp 


Sept. Aug Sept. P. Ct 
1949 1949 1948 Chge.+ 
Dun's Faiture INpEx* 
Unadjusted .......... 32.7 33.5 18.4 + 78 
AGU ie iets cn scoae 38.5 38.1 21.9 + 7 
NuMBER OF FAILURES..... 732 810 398 + &+ 
NuMBER BY SIZE OF Dest 
UNDER $5,000......... 180 162 68 +165 
$5 ,000-$25,000 ....... 366 404 202 + &1 
$25,000-$100,000 . ..... 148 186 99 + 4 
$100,000 and over..... 38 58 29 + 3 
NuMBER BY INDUSTRY Groups 
Manufacturing ........ 183 221 98 + &- 
Wholesale Trade...... 82 96 52 + 58 
RG Sas bcc csece 329 385 173 =F 
CONSIFUCHION...... sce 71 55 | ae ‘ 
Commercial Service... 67 53 38 + 7 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
CE, ch cddenscgau nes $20,598 $31,175 $20,703 — 
TIMES, 4nd ccebseckeencese 20,648 31,720 20,885 - 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises, former- 
ly called Dun’s INsoitveNcy INDEX. 
+ Per cent change of September 1949 from September 1948. 


Faitures By Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


7-Number— -—Liabilities— 
(Current liabilities in Jan. - Sept Jan. - Sept. 
thousands of dollars) 1949 1948 1949 1948 


MINING, MANUFACTURING... 1,752 1,085 115,484 78,210 




















Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 51 16 5,981 1,866 
Food and Kindred Products 212 130 616,818 ),109 
Textile, Products, Apparel.. 259 117 13,773 27 
Lumber, Lumber Products.. 292 193 15,489 

Paper, Printing, Publishing. 75 ae «gato 2 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 54 35 15 = - 2,982 
Leather, Leather Products.. 71 51 3,240 1,5 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 41 36.0 2,521 2,11 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 116 54 8,684 7 66 
PARCELS <0 c vhisle evans o 214 171 22,030 23.42 
Transportation Equipment. . 65 34 5,686 2,31 
Miscellaneous . oc. srccece 302 206 14,320 14,88 
WHOLESALE TRADE.....-.000 814 486 34,408 19,052 
Food and Farm Products... 227 128 10,296 7,006 
ong ORO EEC ECCT 46 14 2,060 498 
Pry GOOG «5. cds veid eevee 20 14 51 45 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 86 40 4,763 
Chemicals and Drugs....... 39 2¢ 1,291 

Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 50 29 1,588 
Miscellaneous .......ccccee 346 235 891 7,97 
ROTAUL THRER ib dscecicecese 3,138 1,572 53,227 26,19 
Food and Liquor........+.. 672 391 8,21 

General Merchandise. ...... 129 5 1,726 1,12 
Apparel and Accessories.... 453 235 7,216 = 3, 863 
Furniture, Furnishings. .... 371 152 7.310 2.556 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 205 124 4,016 2,185 
Automotive Group. ..... ; 317 14 6,099 2,19 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 572 286 11,756 6,497 
PIES EOE 6 '5.5.6.40 oc cases 80 35 1,774 ol 
Miscellaneous 6 cccacie.cecce 339 144 5,120 2,219 
COMBTRUCTION. och scccccdes 585 298 19,080 11,123 
General Bldg. Contractors... 241 117 11,453 6,63 
Building Sub-contractors. .. 320 161 5.571 3,52 
Other Contractors......+. 24 2 2,056 1,272 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE. . ..... 553 359. «84,013 18.765 
Freneportation %.s. oscars 175 129 72,585 12.5 
Misc. Public Services. .... 17 4,859 

NN 5 5a 54:3 ud oh a 23 4 993 1 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairs.. 81 5 1,377 
rrr 35 905 2 
RIMCTURMETS 2 Si oss és cece ee 7 2 108 

Other Personal Services. ... 44 34 551 
Business, Repair Service.... 17! 15 2,635 2,81 


1949 











AN OUTSTANDING FEATURE OF 
CHASE MONEY TRANSFERS 








‘i rapid transmission of funds so vital to 
American commerce and industry largely de- 


pends on three basic factors—an efficient organ- 











ization, modern methods of communication and 


broad nationwide coverage. 





S. 
so 


When a transfer order is-placed with Chase, it 
is processed immediately by a staff of specialists 
and sped to its destination via telegraph, tele- 
type or telephone. An important and flexible 
link in this efficient transfer system is our net- 
work of correspondent bank relationships which 


enables us to direct transfer orders to desig- 





nated points throughout the nation. 





We offer unexcelled facilities for the direct 
transfer of funds to all parts of the United 
States and welcome the Opportunity of serving 
our customers, 








THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 
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A Penny’s Worth of Paper 


PROTECTS 
a Million Dollar Cargo! 


It isn’t the paper—it’s the strength 
behind the policy that counts. 

That’s why it’s so important to have 
your ocean cargoes insured through 
the Marine Office of America, one of 
the largest and strongest groups of its 
kind in the country. 

For the Marine Office of America is 
composed of the outstanding insur- 
ance companies listed below. Their 
strength and dependability, which 
have never been questioned, stand 
behind every Marine Office Policy. 
See your agent or broker! 





Member Companies of the 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA: 
* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 


OF 


AMERICA 


116 John Street * New York 7, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 


Dun’s 


WHAT'S NEW 


Cotton Felt—Made entirely of cot- 
ton and held together without binding 
agents is a new felt discovered by the 
research staff of Kendall Mills, Wal- 
pole, Mass. The first true felt composed 
wholly of cotton, “Webril R” simulates 
the fiber structure of wool and leather. 

The fabric is held together by an 
elaborate entangling process which 
eliminates the necessity for weaving or 
spinning, giving the felt strength and 
freedom from linting. It is, however, 
soft and flexible. 

A promising application for this new 
material is in the manufacture of artifi- 
| cial leather. Other uses are for plastics, 
surgical dressings, batteries, and filters. 





Protecting Steel Beams—A light 
weight fireproofing cement to keep steel 
beams from collapsing during fires in 
industrial plants is announced by the 
Eagle-Picher Company, Cincinnati. 

Following tests, the Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, has certi- 
fed that the fireproofing cement, ap- 
plied in a layer only 134 inches thick, 
will prevent a beam from bending out 
of shape for three hours. 


Snow—Facilitating snow removal 
this coming Winter for retail mer- 
chants, filling station operators, and 
other small business men as well as for 
home owners is the “Sensation Snow- 
Blo,” a machine manufactured by Sen- 
sation Mower, Inc., Ralston, Neb. 

The device clears snow 12 inches or 
more deep and cleans a path 16 inches 
The multi-blade impeller 
throws the snow as much as 25 feet 


wide. 


away from the cleared path. 
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HERE and THERE zm BUSINESS 


AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 





small 


Microfilming—Suitable for 
businesses which previously could not 
afford microhlming equipment is the 
“Bolsey Portable Microfilmer,” a self- 
contained, low-cost unit, including 
both camera and reader, which, with 
its case and accessories, weighs only 18 
pounds. 

This equipment will accommodate 
legal-size documents, smaller papers, 
and records in multiples which ap- 
proximate legal size. The reader may 
be substituted for the camera in a few 
moment’s time. An enlarged image 
can be projected on the wall or on a 
screen. 

The microfilm camera can be re- 
moved from the stand and changed 
over for candid photography either in 
black and white or in color. 


Testing —Designed for testing ma- 
terials over an exceptionally wide range 
is a new type of universal testing ma- 
chine installed in the laboratory of the 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 
Hoboken. This was developed by the 
A. H. Emery Company, Stamford, 
Conn., subsidiary of the Baldwin 
Southwark Division, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Company, according to specifi- 
cations provided by the United States 
Testing Company. 

Performing work which previously 
necessitated a battery of testing ma- 
chines of varying capacities, this new 
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hydraulic mechanism tests textiles of 
every nature as well as plastics, rubber, 
metals, paper, fibers or filaments, 
springs, and soon. The load is applied 
constantly and at a uniform rate. 

A full scale dial records from 2 
pounds to 5,000 pounds—the minimum 
and maximum forces exerted for ten- 
sion or compression testing. A sensi- 
tivity is maintained from .002 to 5 
pounds at the extreme ranges while ac- 
curacy is guaranteed of 2 per cent or 
better in any load range. A continual 
graphic record is maintained of the 
load and the changing dimensions 
under compression or elongation. 

Pressures are varied by means of air 
cells for the lower ranges of testing 
and by oil cells for the higher. 


Home Production—Engineers, de- 
signers, and production supervisors 
passing a bulletin board located in the 
manufacturing-engineering depart- 
ment of Saginaw Steering Gear Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation, 
Saginaw, Mich., are stimulated in 
thinking about the production possi- 
bilities of various parts purchased 
outside. 

The bulletin board was erected after 
management had discovered that nu- 
merous parts which were purchased 
outside could be made more efficiently 
in the plant. Under the slogan: “We 
are now buying this part. Can we 
make it?” is a sample of a part, a blue- 
print of it, and a tabulation of the 


number of such parts required daily. | 


Durable Fabric—A new upholstery 
fabric for truck cushions, developed by 
the Du Pont Company, is so strong 
and pliable that in durability tests the 
cushion springs broke before any signs 
of failure appeared in the upholstery 
coating. 

Du Pont began a search seven years 
ago for a new coated fabric which 
would withstand heavy wear and all 
kinds of weather—rain, snow, and sun- 
shine, and remain soft and pliable after 
long service. As experiments proved 
that these requirements could not be 
met with conventional coating ma- 
terials, it was necessary to develop an 
entirely new type of coating. 

The resulting ethylenic plastic coated 
fabric, “Armalon,” is made without a 
plasticizer for obtaining pliability and 
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American Credit pays you 


when “good” 


credit risks# 


become bad debt losses. 


Read what this Chicago 


Your Insurance Program 
is NOT Complete Until it 
Includes Credit Insurance 


Accounts Receivable are valuable 
assets ... should be protected at all 
times. Realizing this, manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines 
who insure their plant, equipment, 
inventory, cash, etc. have completed 
their program of protection with 
American Credit Insurance. Your 
American Credit policy guarantees 
payment of accounts receivable... 
pays you when your customers can’t. 
It makes it possible for you to get 





bank says: 








cash for past-due accounts. 
It should prove (as it has for 
other policyholders) to be a 
valuable aid in increasing sales. 
You may insure all accounts 
...a selected group... or just 
one account. 


Book “Why Safe Credits 
Need Protection” will 
give you Important Facts 


It discusses the nature of credit... 
unpredictable which _ fre- 
quently turn good credit risks into 
bad debt losses despite credit rating, 
diligent investigating, past record 
of payment. It additional 
facts about American Credit Insur- 
ance. For a copy, just phone the 
American Credit office in your city 
or write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEM- 
nity Company oF New York, 
Department 50, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


events 


gives 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
mw, oF New York 


eseerssy 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


| OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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[t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


Nowhere will you find such a 


concentration of expert business 


services—from advertising and 


banking to consulting engineers 


and research laboratories—as in 
New York State. For detailed in- 
formation, write: New York State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 203, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 




















PENDAFLEX® 


hanging folders 


Even in your own cabinets, 
Pendaflex hanging folders 
cut filing-and-fn ing time 
in half! Just empty the 
cabinet drawer, set the 
Pandaflex frame in it, and 
hang the Pendaflex folders 
on the frame. Gone are 
slumping, sagging files. In 
stead, every folder and its 
contents are so easy to find, 
you'll wonder how you 






A it’s suspended 
not supported | 





ever managed without this great filing convenience’ 


TODAY! Drop us a card for the name of 
nearest dealer! 


Oxford FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Garden City, N. Y. 
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without anti-oxidants. Thus there is 
no chemical that may eventually dry or 
massage out and lessen its pliability. 

While initial production is slanted 
toward truck upholstery, Armalon will 
be introduced in other fields as produc- 
tion increases, 





Mercury —Laboratories and indus- 
trial plants utilizing mercury in process- 
ing or manufacturing may quickly 
clean it for re-use by means of a method 
announced by the Bethlehem Appara- 
tus Company, Heilertown, Pa. 

Cleaning is accomplished in the 
“Bethlehem Mercury Oxifier.” This 
consists essentially of a glass drum into 
which the mercury is poured, an agi- 
tator, an electric motor, and a recep- 
tacle to hold the cleansed mercury. 

The process is based on the principle 
that base metal contaminations oxidize 
and precipitate from the mercury as 
metallic oxide powders. As the agita- 
tor beats the mercury into a thick spray, 
maximum air contact is provided with 
the mercury drops. Thus, any metals 
which oxidize and form skins will, on 
prolonged air contact, form all possible 
skins. With the skins being continu- 
ally broken up, nothing is left but the 
dry, powdery oxide which readily can 
be separated from the clean mercury 
underneath. 

The mercury is poured off into a re- 
ceptacle where it remains for a sufh- 
cient time to allow all oxide particles 
to rise to the surface. Then, after filter- 
ing, the mercury is ready for re-use. A 
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new Type F “gold adhesion” filter re- 
moves dusts, oils, or greases which ad- 
here to the surface. 


Central Archives—How a large 
company may solve its record storage 
problem is illustrated by Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation’s central archives 
building in Pittsburgh—a giant filing 
cabinet, five stories high and a half 
block long which contains more than 
g60 million sheets of paper. 

This provides some 48,000 square 
feet of space and an adequate indexing 
system for the 180 carloads of records 
now stored. A savings is accomplished 
of more than $200,000 a year in filing 
and storage costs. 

The vast increase in records in the 
early years of World War II raised 
Westinghouse’s record storage capacity 
te the overflow point. One plant stored 
its documents in an abandoned ice- 
house, another employed a vacant fac- 
tory in a nearby town, while a third 
made use of a vacant automobile sales 
room. 


Plastics—Low cost production of 
plastics of the acrylic type such as Plexi- 
glas and Lucite and of the alkyd 
plastics, used principally for coatings, 
may be obtained through new processes 
which utilize lactic acid made from 
blackstrap molasses. This develop- 
ment grew out of studies by Professor 
Robert S. Aries, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, and Haskell C. Needle, 
R. S. Aries & Associates, in behalf of 
the Sugar Research Foundation. 

The new processes are dependent on 
a low price for molasses. This now is 
down to 4 cents a gallon in bulk pur- 
chase and Professor Aries expects the 
price to continue around 5 cents a gal- 
lon for a long time to come due to the 
surpluses being created. From it, 
lactic acid may be made to sell for 8 
cents a pound plastic grade. This low 
price, says Professor Aries, would make 
lactic acid attractive to a wide plastic 
fabricating market which now uses 
other base materials. 

As the processes are not patented 
they may be freely used by anyone. 
Several companies already are studying 
them with relation to their economic 
and enginering aspects. 

In making acrylic resins from lactic 
acid the latter is fermented and meth- 
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Little Rock, Arkansas, which proved its industrial worth during World War II, 
has caught the approving eye of decentralizing industries. They're capitalizing on 
its strategic transportation location in a region that’s rich not only in livestock, oil, 
M agriculture and timber but also in limitless, untouched commercial materials. As a 
* result, the Capital City of Arkansas points with pride to an industrial picture 
comprising some 240 plants that annually convert raw materials into finished or 
processed goods valued at well over $100,000,000. Naturally, we point with pride 
to Little Rock’s skyline — where 426 of the 659 elevator installations are by Otis. 


NARY A SHIVERING TIMBER. 


When three new U. S. Maritime Commission 

cargo-passenger ships slide down the ways at the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation for the American President Lines, they'll be 
‘salty’ right down to their elevator buttons. Otis marine 

elevators for freight and passengers are designed to 

be seaworthy, come fair weather or foul. 





THIS 1S CALLED ‘BUNCHING’. 


It illustrates faulty elevator service. Three cars shouldn’t 

stop for the same call. Two of these cars should be picking up passengers 
on other floors. And that’s exactly what they would be doing 
auiomatically — if they were Otis AUTOTRONIC 

Traffic-Timed ELEVATORS. 














RIDING IN A CHRISTMAS WONDERLAND. 


Shopping is fun by Escalator. You can look around 

as you ride. Everything’s easier to find. You save time locating the 
gifts you've come to buy; you see bargains you might 

otherwise have missed. And you're far, far 

less tired when your shopping day ends. 


Would you like to improve the elevator service in 
your building and possibly decrease your present num- 
ber of elevators? Ask about modernizing with Otis 
AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed ELEVATORING. 
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HOW TO INCREASE 
PROFITS 


... the RLU ABY 


HAVE YOU HEARD how the MULTIPRESS 
MIDGET—that oil-smooth hydraulic 
“‘wonder” in the machine tool field—is 
helping hundreds of manufacturers in- 
crease their production, reduce job-man- 
hours, overcome the operator fatigue 
element, and reduce rejects? 

Yes, the job- proved MIDGET is en- 
abling companies in all categories of 
industry to save substantially on small- 
parts operations of a great variety—not 
to mention the MIDGET’S unequalled 
economies in handling a wide range of 
small production runs. 

And here’s another factor that is mak- 
ing THE MIDGET the “‘fair-haired boy” 
of industry. Not only is its initial price 
far less than similar machine tools, but 
through its productivity it oftens pays 
for itself in weeks—not years! 

You, Mr. Top Executive, will want to 
know more about this machine tool to 
see specifically how its application can 
improve your over-all production picture. 

Before you get at those papers on your 
desk, call in your secretary and have her 
fill in the coupon below, and get your 
FREE copy of “Muttipress, And How 
You Can Use It.” It’s vital reading be- 
cause it’s dollar-saving reading! 







Less Operator Fatigue 

Fewer Rejects 
Shorter Down-Time 
Cutting Mon Hours 
Reducing Die Wear 
Lower Operating Costs 


THE DENISON ENGINEERING CO. 


1160-1220 Dublin Road 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please Rush “MULTIPRESS and How You 
Can Use It” to: 


Name. 


Company 
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| anol or wood alcohol is added to form 








methyl lactate. This in turn is trans- 
formed into the resin, methyl acrylate, 
and possesses exactly the same proper- 
ties as that now made from petroleum 
by-products. 

From the point-of-view of consump- 
tion the alkyd resins are the most im- 
portant ones which can be made from 
lactic acid. Used for coating refrigera- 
tors and in other applications with 
metals, wood, textiles, and paper, about 
140 million pounds of alkyd resins are 
made annually from coal tar bases. 

Professor Aries estimates that for all 
plastic applications as much as 200 mil- 
lion pounds of lactic acid might be used 
annually. Production of this quantity 
of lactic acid would require 400 million 
pounds of sugar and 800 million 
pounds of blackstrap molasses as the 
latter is 50 per cent water. 


Night Watchman—Television is 
employed as a night watchman in a 
system jointly developed by the Cape- 
hart-Farnsworth Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, and the Diamond Power Spe- 
cialty Corporation, Detroit. 

A camera hooked into a closed wire 
circuit is set up to guard a gate, vault 
door, or other point to be protected. 
Illumination is provided by infra red 
light, invisible to human eyes. The 
image of an intruder forms a sharp 
picture on a viewing screen in a cen- 
tral location. 

Other applications permit an observer 
to watch a large number of gages on 
widely separated pieces of equipment 
or to monitor hazardous industrial op- 


erations by remote control. 


Lighting —Mass-produced equip- 
ment which will meet custom-ftted 
lighting requirements has been intro- 
duced by the Mitchell Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. This is the first 
application to lighting of the modular 
principle used in building construction. 

A module is a unit of standardized 
measurement that makes possible the 
use of multiples of the unit in various 
Hexible combinations so that they form 
a completed structure of uniform, har- 


| monious proportions. Four units are 


the “building blocks” of the Mitchell 
modular lighting system. Through 


combining these modules it is possible 
| 
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IN YOUR PLANT 


INSTALL FIRE EQUIPMENT NOW 


BY ALL MEANS -- call your local fire depart- 
ment when fire breaks out in your plant. 
moi — be prepared to take immediate action 


INSTALL emergency fire hose equipment in your 
wt intgions Gee. Wit & Kern Rocka 
ight incipient fires. Wirt & Knox Racks, Reels, and 
Portable Hose Ree! Carts will keep hose lines ready 
for instant use. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY 
WIRT & KNOX MFG. CO. 


2310 YORK ST., PHILA. 32, PA. 




















ry ege 
SPEED shipments to your cus- 
tomers. Save $50 a month with Marsh 
Stencil Machines, Brushes, Inks! Elec- 
tric and Hand Operated machines cut 
VY”, ¥%”, 1” letters. For sample stencil, }f 
Shippers’ Handbook, prices, pin this ff 
to business letterhead with name. 
MARSH 
STENCIL MACHINE CO. 


62 Marsh Building + Belleville {l1.,U.S.A. 
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OFFICE MACHINE STANDS 


proved best by 
performance! 


Protect your investment in costly office 
machines with the Tiffany Model ‘‘S” 
Stand. Sway-proof, non-creep, noise- 
less, more easily mobile ...it pro- 
vides firm adjustable foundation for 
almost all business machines. 


Write for FREE descriptive literature. 


TIFFANY STAND CO. 
POPLAR BLUFF, MISSOURI 
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r Shipping Bulk 
Liquids 


The 
GARX-URTX 


Fleet 
for Shipping 
Perishables 


General American’‘s refrigera- 
tor car fleet contains cars for 
safe shipping of meats, eggs, 
fruits, vegetables, beer—all 
perishables. Research and new 
car development constantly 
improve the fleet. General 
American’s new ‘’Zero-Freeze”’ 
car, for example, can carry 
frozen foods from shipper to 
distributor with a single ap- 
plication of. dry ice. 




















throwing 
your 
business 


in an 


incinerator... 


we | you trust 


ORDINARY METAL FILES 
to protect any vital records 


against FIRE! 


Records have been burned! . .. Businesses hare been 
ruined! ... Will yours be next? 

Fire insurance cannot be collected without proof of 
loss records. More important, you could not keep 
your business operating without essential ledgers 
and papers. So, don’t trust ordinary metal files 
that cremate records instantly in a fire. 


4 out of 10 businesses that suffer a complete 
burn-out never reopen. Don’t let that happen to you! 





HERE’S POSITIVE PROTECTION .. -) 








Safe, efficient Mosier 
Record Containers come 
in a variety of durabie 


finishes to harmonize 
with 


your office. 


Mosler Insulated Record Containers. They provide 
constant, on-the-spot protection of a one-hour 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Class C, tested and 
approved safe—plus the convenience of a modern, 
efficient filing system. Insulated receding door 
locks over file drawers. Fire just can’t get in... 
yet, you can have this invaluable protection at a 
surprisingly modest price. 

Why take chances? See your Mosler dealer now 
and be sure. Send for booklet ‘‘Mosler Insulated 
Record Containers.” 


7 Mosler Safe ¢. 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, O. 


Largest Builders of Safes and 
Vaults in the World 





FILL OUT AND MAIL— TODAY! 


The Mosler Safe Co., Dept.R 

320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me: 

[) The new free booklet ‘Mosler Insulated Record 
Containers.” 

(0 The Name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 
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a term which she had typed dozens of 
times but the significance of which she 
had not the slightest inkling. This 
induced the supervisor to start an in- 
formal office survey which showed that 
other girls wished to become better 
acquainted with plant operations. 

As a semi-technical training course 
on steel-making already was in opera- 
tion for men, the training department 
merely had to alter it for the girls. 

The course, comprising 11 lessons 
consisting of seven lectures and four 
mill trips, was announced on bulletin 
boards and in the manager’s weekly 
news letter to employees. It aroused 
such interest that it had to be con- 
ducted on two evenings a week instead 
of one as originally planned. Time 
was provided in the two-hour class 


periods for questions and answers. 


Models —How transparent plastic 
can be used to build working and ex- 
hibit models as merchandising aids in 
demonstrating product design and 
operation is demonstrated in a 12-page 
booklet, Plexiglas for Product Demon- 
stration, published by Rohm & Haas 
Company. 


More than a score of photographs 


| show how the transparent material can 


be used, the displays ranging from 
kitchen cabinets and business machines 
to automobile engines and rock crush- 
ers. The properties and various forms 
of Plexiglas are tabulated. 


Repetitive Typing—For greater 
speed and accuracy in types of work 
where information is typed repeti- 
tively, International Business Machines 
Corporation has introduced the “Carda- 
type” machine for preparing docu- 
ments automatically on the IBM elec- 
tric typewriter. The typing of invoices 
is one of its numerous uses. 

The information is taken from pre- 
punched IBM cards. The reading ot 
the cards and the typing of the infor- 
mation desired in the correct position 
on the document is controlled by a 
program tape. The control tape pro- 
vides for the stopping of the machine 
at any desired point to permit the in- 
sertion of variable information. 

A second typewriter likewise can be 
connected to the unit for the simulta- 
neous automatic preparation of a dif- 
ferent type of document requiring the 
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TWO MODELS TO FIT 
EVERY OFFICE NEED 


Plus Part-Keyboard — mighty midget — only ® 
machine of its kind on the market — only 
machine that leaves off 4 keys in each 
column for full-speed accuracy. with low 
cost economy. Smaller size (only 7" x 7" in 


6-column model ) and 6-lb. lightness — ideal 
for ‘‘floater’’ use. Counterbalanced touch, 
shorter key stroke for faster, more accurate 
addition, subtraction and multiplication. 
Sturdy, wear-proof. 


Smart carrying case available. 


Low cost—priced as low as $42@9° 


oe 
ADD 


TO SUBTRACT 
PAYROLL WASTE 


A Plus Full-Keyboard — unexcelled 


7 oil in quiet speed and accuracy 
x ZB for adding, subtracting, multiplying 
f Nei ete enn tite and dividing. Specially banked, 
counterbalanced keys give 











A 





X VY oe See featherlight, fast, accurate operation. 
Wn key-drive machines on the E t Bose ote 
~ market for less cost than ordinary, ed ee 
/, noisy, slow-action machines. t weed portable typewriter. Smart 
t, Simple and much faster to RE Ee ae ee 
~ operate. 14 fewer moving parts Low cost—priced as low as $34@00 
mean sturdy efficiency too— 


14-year-old Plus machines Both the Part-Keyboard and 


“N 
still give 100% service. Full-Keyboard Plus can be equipped 
' to add time, weights, measures, 
—_ 


— 














foreign currencies, etc. 
Aum Lip — poe bell biiy lt 
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‘PLUG: Dept. 449 37 Murray St., N. Y. 7 











Please send me, free, descriptive booklet. 


Mail in the coupon! See for yourself 
what savings Plus can give you! 


NI 52s: gnc cele ro aclu paacien Ab Napa oe Mme ea Mea ee erernle. whe 

RINE <4 '4tin.0,': 6a ane Biel e ee he ahd od ee so maton i 

we | PLUS COMPUTING MACHINES Ine. 
Ct opt aaeaclut 37 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 

CU Scien inte hws deat STATE......... Subsidiary of Bell Punch Company—Eetablished 1878 
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20 YEARS EXPERIENCE— 

METHODS ENGINEERING 

MATERIALS-HANDLING 
PLANT LAYOUT 


A survey of your plant operations 
may disclose potentials for sub- 
stantial savings in time and labor 
Much can de done, if necessary, 
with little or no expenditure for 


new equipment 


A senior staff member will be glad 
to tell you what we can do for you. 


METHODS ENGINEERING 
MATERIALS-HANDLING 
PLANT LAYOUT 


40 Exchange Place, New York 5 
53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, III 
240 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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same information. The selection of the 
information and its typing in correct 
form likewise are controlled by the pro- 
gram tape. 

At the same time, a transmittal tape 
can be prepared containing that part 
of the information required for statis- 
tical or other purposes. Incorporating 
all of the information punched into 
1,500 or more IBM cards, one such roll 
of tape can be mailed to the main of- 
fice or other point to be translated by 
the IBM tape-controlled card punch 
back into punched cards. 

In using the Cardatype for an in- 
voice, the pre-punched customer card, 
containing the name, address, and ac- 
counting classification information is 
pulled from the file, together with 
product cards which have the stock 
location, classification, part number, 
description, and price of items ordered. 
The operator records quantity, order 
number, and page number on the 
auxiliary keyboard. These are typed 
in where needed on the invoice. 





Heavy Dies—To simplify the carry- 
ing of heavy dies weighing tons apiece 
to and from the die table of a press, an 
“Unloader” has been devised by Tow- 
motor Corporation, Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of fork lift trucks and acces- 
sories. This has a capacity of 8,goo 
pounds at 25-inch load center and a 
lift height of 72 inches. 

The die is picked up on the forks of 
the lift truck, taken to the press, and 
placed on the die table by extending 
the steel pusher plate of the hydrauli- 
cally operated Unloader. In removing 
the die from the press table a length 
of chain is passed around the die and 
linked to hooks at each side of the 
pusher plate. By retracting the loader 
arms the die is drawn unto the truck 
forks. In unloading the die the opera- 
tor extends the pusher plate. 

The Unloader also can be used for 
placing many types of jigs and fix- 
tures in operation on various types of 
machines. 
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Freight Damage—An effective rec- 


ommendation for eliminating faulty 
loading practises, a prime factor for the 
high rate of damage to packaged 
freight, is made by the Shipping Con- 
tainer Institute. 

In the picture above, a case contain- 
ing sugar has been ripped open by a 
protruding nail, indicated by the arrow, 
left in the wall of the freight car from 
previous use and not removed before 
loading. To avoid any such damage 
the institute recommends that a light 
be brought into the freight car before 
loading so that all nails, straps and 
wires left in the car can be discovered 
and removed. 

The photograph was taken in one of 
the 700 freight cars inspected at the 
point of loading and at their destination 
by the Institute as part of its extensive 
study of the causes and responsibility 
for shipping damage. 


Roofing—A double-acting roof-sur- 
facing material which provides water- 
proofing and reflection of external heat 
as well as retaining internal heat in 
Wintertime is marketed by the Asbesto 
Manufacturing Company, Michigan 
City, Ind. 

The product, “Asbesto Fiberated 
Lumiclad,” consists of aluminum flakes 
bound to fine asbestos fibers by a water- 
proofing base and held in suspension by 
the booster, “Viscroid.” As the alu- 
minum remains in suspension through- 
out the covering, Lumiclad provides 
reflective insulation for the top of the 
roof and tends to hold heat in the build- 
ing during cooler weather. As the 
material contracts and expands with 
the roof it will not crack or check.. 
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Covering from 100 to 200 square feet 
per gallon, depending upon the rough- 
ness or porosity of the roof, Lumiclad 
may be applied by either brush or 


power spray . 


Pillow Blocks—SKF Industries, 
Inc., has produced an improved type 
of anti-friction pillow block bearing 
which maintains a vice-like grip on 
shafts while they are revolving at high 
speeds. 

Equipped with either ball or spheri- 
cal roller bearings, the new unit is pro- 
vided with a tapered inner ring and a 
tapered split sleeve which, when the 
ring is pressed against it with a tighten- 
ing nut, contracts and wraps around 
the shaft. Vibrations of the shaft will 
not cause the grip to loosen and the 
use of the sleeve obviates the need for 
lock screws which might cause burrs 
on the shaft. 


Shock —To analyze the static elec- 
tric charges which may be developed 
by various fabrics, the United States 
Testing Company, Inc., Hoboken, has 
created a static testing machine. 

This actually is an electrostatic gen- 
erator consisting of a rotating turn- 
table. Material may be tested against 
the disc or one material tested against 
another. 

The fabric under test is mounted so 
that it rubs against the material on the 
turntable. Directly above the turntable 
is a metal comb which collects the 
static charge whose magnitude is regist- 
ered on an electrostatic voltmeter. As 
static discharge is chiefly apparent and 
most dangerous in a dry atmosphere, 
dry air is pumped in, permitting rela- 
tive humidities as low as 15 to 20 per 
cent in the airtight chamber. 

The whole field of synthetic mate- 
rials gives rise to interest in static dis- 
charges. One application is in automo- 
bile seat covers where manufacturers 
have been working for some time to 
obtain a product which will not incon- 
venience the driver by collecting elec- 
trical charges on a dry day and causing 
a shock when the ignition key or door 
handle are touched. 

Carpet mills are interested in perfect- 
ing a rug construction which may be 
used in hotels so that a guest does not 
receive a shock when they signal for 
the elevator. 
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Letters get Attention 
...get Results 


Your “Mr. Prospect” is likely to be an 
extremely busy man. His mail is heavy 
... his time is limited. It is only natural 
that the usual form letters receive but 
a quick glance... and a trip to the 
wastebasket. 

Not so with personalized Auto-typed 
letters. They are individually typed by 
automatic machine, completely personal, 
and command a busy man’s attention. 
An Auto-typed letter is segregated with 
your prospect’s regular business corre- 
spondence and will be acted upon. 

The cost of an Auto-typed letter is 
surprisingly low ... averaging 2¢ to 3¢ 
a letter, depending on the length. Your 
typist manually types in the heading. 
Then merely by pushing a button, the 
Auto-typist takes over from there, 





There are five Auto- 
typist models, each de- 

signed to do a particular 

job. We would be pleased to furnish 
you with complete information. 


typing at a high sustained speed and 
without possibility of error. Yet the 
Auto-typist can stop automatically at 
any predetermined point for manual 
insertion of additional personalized data. 
Experience has proved that one ordi- 
nary typist operating Auto-type equip- 
ment can turn out as many as 500 
individually typed letters a day. 


Te Imasto-typist 


50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN MANUFACTURING PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT 


Correspondence Clinic 


An analysis of your | 
Present correspond- 
ence practices and | 
problems by ourstaff of 
experts may show you | 
how you can save up 
to % in your present | 
correspondence costs 
and also substantially | 
increase the response 
to your letters and | 
mailings. It is a service 
offered to you without | 
cost or obligation. | 


NovEMBER 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept 411, 614 No. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Please send me complete information on: 


O “Getting Personal Gets Results The 
Auto-typist Way” (16-page booklet) 


O Your Free “Correspondence Clinic” Service 


Name 


—----~---—--------4 





Firm 





Street 


City 


Eee 
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WHEN YOU RETIRE— 


Will your Business 
have the manpower 
assets to carry on? 


Both of us know that neither 
financial arrangements, nor 
management counsel nor fondly 
placed hopes can supply the 
drive, imagination, around-the- 
clock thinking, planning and 
working that made your Busi- 
ness what it is. 


These assets are found only 
in someone—a little like your- 
self—who has the same feeling 
about your Business, a similar 
incentive, and the absorbing de- 
termination to strengthen its 
growth. 





Since graduation from Yale 
in the early “depression 30’s,” 
experience in building markets 
and sales organizations for two 


| 
nationally known firms brings 
! 
i 
l 
[ 
l 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 





me to the conclusion that I want 
to build now for a firm in which 
I have a solid fractional inter- 
est. My present responsibilities 
as General Sales Manager are 
stimulating and absorbing, but 
I want to “own” a part of the 
business I help to build. 


] To explore the possibility 
that this may be the meeting of 
: our mutual needs, please write 
] Box DR-1, DUN’s REVIEW, DUN 
& BRADSTREET, INC., 290 Broad- 
] way, New York 8, N. Y. 


EE EL 





Capital tied up in 


past due accounts? 


Your money is financing vour 
customer’s business when a bill 
is allowed to linger bevond the 
due date. To keep vour profit 
and capital working for vou, re- 
fer your past due accounts to the 
Mereantile Claims Division of 
Dun & Brapstreet where more 
than a century of experience in 
handling collections will assure 
prompt action at low cost. 


Our collection specialists will 
be glad to talk to you about the 
operation of our 7-Point Pro- 
geressive Collection Program. 
Why not phone the nearest Dun 
& Brapstreet office today? 


Mercantile Claims Division 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


Dun’s 





Hand Truck—Practical where 
space is a problem is a telescoping hand 
truck, the “Fold-A-Way,” which may 
be stored under counters, seats of 
trucks, or on shelves. The product is 
distributed by Business Equipment 
Specialists, New York. 





Ten of the folding trucks can be 
stacked in the space occupied by two 
of the rigid type. The truck, but 9 
inches high when compressed, opens 
to its full length of 42 inches with an 
easy lifting action. While weighing 


| only 25 pounds it can carry loads up 


tc 700 pounds. 

Two prominent features are a glider 
bar, which facilitates taking a load up 
or down stairs, and the ball bearing 
wheels, which are placed inside the 
frame to eliminate the danger of their 


The truck 


is available in two models, straight- 


catching passing objects. 


backed for most packages and indented 
for barrels and kegs. 


Storage Files—Chemically hard- 
ened corrugated fiber board, a material 
used for making tote boxes to carry 
heavy loads of material and parts, has 
been adapted to the making of storage 
files. 

The “Chem-Board” files, manufac- 
tured by Convoy, Inc., Canton, Ohio, 
are strong enough to be stacked to the 
ceiling without intermediate support. 
They mate together vertically and lock 
together side by side. The smooth tex- 
ture imparted by the chemical process 
facilitates opening and closing heavily 
loaded files. 


Fourteen popular sizes comprise the 





| standard line. 
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Read-on-the-Run—C. Whit Blount, 
grocery store owner in Waynesboro, 
Ga., recently inserted an advertisement 
in his local newspaper opposing the 
Government’s anti-trust action against 
his stiffest competitor, the Great Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Tea Company. He 
since has been deluged with mail... . 
Stimulating workers’ pride in their 
work and in their company as well as 
arousing interest in good housekeeping 
are the bronze name plates issued by 
the Woodward Governor Company, 
Rockford, Ill. The plates are mounted 
on employees’ desks, benches, tool 
boxes, or other prominent places in 
their work areas. 
average typewriter or typewriter stand 


By raising the 


a few inches the energy consumed for 
each stroke can be reduced from 14 to 
17 pounds to 14 to 17 ounces, it was 
discovered by experts of the Office of 
Personnel Training, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union has distributed 
cardboard match folders which carry a 
printed message on the outside urging 
workers to sign up with the union. 
Inside is a miniature certificate to be 
filled in by the worker authorizing the 
union to act as his exclusive bargaining 
agent. 


ROTATING JOBS 
RAISES OUTPUT 


A program of job training and rota- 
tion, on a team basis, in effect for the 
past two years in the finishing depart- 
ment of the Bristol-Myers Company, 
pharmaceutical manufacturers, Hill- 
side, N. J., is playing an important part 
in increasing production and cutting 
down job turnover. 

In this department the bulk of the 
work is handled by girls. When a girl 
comes to the plant she is started on a 
simple job and she usually undertakes 
the other simple jobs first. She then 
learns the more complex jobs as rapidly 
as she can through instruction pro- 
vided by trainers comprising the de- 
partment’s best operators. 

Over a two or three-year period the 
average operator under this system has 
learned most of the jobs in the finish- 
ing department. She is versed in at 
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Ma. Whovrably, while very young was probably 


frightened by a wing collar... 


Mik. worras_y’s office is very Olde 
English ...except for phones, typewriter, 
cover girl secretary and P. Wilfred himself. 

He’s late English, and looks like What 
The Well Dressed Man Will Wear Next 
Year...a worrier, awfully Correct Thing, 
and wouldn’t be caught dead with his tie 
crooked—goes with the business, I guess. 

But he’s no dope...does very well with 
Wulspen Woolens, Ltd., importing fancy 
suitings for two-hundred-clams-per-copy 
tailors, and a few big manufacturers. Sends 
out catalogues, swatches, quotations ...a 
natural for a postage meter. 

I popped in on P. Wilfred of a Monday 
a.m.,and by appointment, of course. Cover 
Girl was just uncovering the morning mail. 

P. Wilfred warmed up to the postage 
meter... Buying postage by having the 
postal chaps set the meter was novel— 
but sound, very! Because no stamp with 
stickum on its back was too bally practical, 
what? Dampish days they did clot? 
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NEW DESK MODEL!...The DM 
is a postage meter for everybody! 
...only a little larger than your 
phone—but it stamps and seals 
mail of all kinds and classes’... 
Write for descriptive folder...today! 


Keep a short stock of stamps, and run 
shy of threes, say—then what? Two and 
one look messy, while five was too much... 
many a mickle makes a muckle, mustn’t 
forget! With a big stock, stamps get lost— 
or lifted, eh? But postage in a gear ratio 
—couldn’t get around it! Clever, utterly! 
... 1 wondered who was selling who! 


PrintinG one’s postage—charming! 
Recalls the royal prerogative, King’s signet 
ring and that sort of thing! .. . Print any 
value stamp with those jolly little levers? 
Devastatingly ingenious! Print postmark? 
And a postmark advertisement—splendid! 
Seals envelope, too? Remarkable! 

P. Wilfred babbled on... So pleased 
with the meter’s “‘accounting aptitude.” 
And metered mail moves fast through the 
postoffice—jolly well should!... 

If | ever saw a sale in the well known 
bag, it was PWW...Then he just froze up! 

“Wonderful machine, old man, but not 
for us. Wool trade wrapped in tradition, 
y’know. Meter stamps maybe not dignified” 
... P. Wilfred goes out to see a buyer... I 
don’t know whether to smack him or spit! 


PITNEY-BOWES 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 


Tell 


NOvEMBER 


Well, who comes up fighting, but Cover 
Girl! “Dignity!” says she. ‘*Let’s show him 
some of the mail we get! A postage meter 
might help me make a lot more dignified 
departure nights, too!” 

In PW’s wastebasket were thirty-one 
meter-stamped letters! Cover Girl starts 
thumb-tacking envelopes on the display 
board ... When PW gets back, his eyes 
pop at the show of meter-stamped mail 
from top drawer tailors, banks and stores 
all over, Madison Avenue, Fifth Avenue, 
Rochester; his local bank, New York banks, 
London banks; English mill agents, two 
Bond Street shops . . . Has metered mail a 
class clientele? You tell ’em! Or let PW do 
it—he burbles! . . . | couldn’t marry Cover 
Girl (ineligible—me) but gave her the best 
lunch anybody could buy! 


Dicnity—or don’t mention it—there’s 
a job in every office that a postage meter 
does best... and a meter model for every 
office, small or large! If you want to see a 
list of dignified metered mail users . . . call 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office. Or write 
for,““So You Have No Mailing Problems?” 


stage Meter, 


1506 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter ...largest makers of mailing 
machines ...offices in 93 cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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It’s so easy to put off from day to day 
inquiries, orders, and correspondence 
that can’t be conveniently answered. 


Yet, these sustain 
your business. It is 
just as important that 
they be placed on a 
TIME BASIS as your 
employees’ and plant production. 





A TIME ENDORSEMENT tells you exactly 
when a document was received, and how 
long it took to be 
processed. It informs 
your employees that 
each document is im- 
portant and demands 
immediate attention. 





RAPIDPRINT TIME RECORDERS 


not only provide 
greater informa- 
tion, but their auto- 
matic action enables 
quicker handling of 
a heavy volume of 
correspondence and 
records. 





These machines can be furnished for time, 
date, numbering; or combinations of 
numbering and time or date. 





Write for complete details on 
this NEW Rapidprint Line. 


ROBERTS 
NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
705 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 
AOE COR OR GRICE RS RO 
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least 95 of the 100 listed jobs or in 
about 175 actual operations. (Various 
separate, but similar, jobs have been 
combined.) 

Some operations require months in 
which to secure proficiency as they 
necessitate a high degree of manual 
dexterity and speed. Others can be 
learned in a half hour. 

Jobs in the department include the 
inspection of packaging materials— 
tubes, bottles, jars, vials, and so on. 
Other work consists of filling, capping, 
labeling, cartoning, bundling, and final 
inspection. 


Girls Organized into Teams 


Under the plan originally followed 
each girl individually worked on a dif- 
ferent job daily. Now, the 75 to 80 
girls are organized into teams, with 8 
or g persons per team. Such teams 
usually include a trainer and a trainee. 
Most of the production lines require 
7 to g workers. Instruction can be 
given when the line only requires 7 
people. If it necessitates 9, this cannot 
be done, unless the team is augmented 
by additional help. 

The work is scheduled so that each 
team undertakes a different operation 
daily. Thus no girl is on the same 
operation two days in a row and it is 
unlikely that she will be on the same 
line more than once during the week. 

Some jobs are rotated by the hour. 
This is because certain inspection jobs 
are very fatiguing such as watching for 
bad or loose caps, cracked vials, or poor 
printing. Following such a stint girls 
are placed on work which requires 
little eye strain. 

During the past year and a half pro- 
duction has increased from 10 to 20 per 
cent on all production lines. However, 
Department Head Orlin Johnson is 
frank in saying that this has not been 
entirely due to job rotation. New de- 
velopments in equipment and methods 
have also been responsible. 

The department has been experienc- 
ing a low turnover, employees leaving 
primarily for natural reasons such as 
health and pregnancy, or for transfer 
to other departments. None of the 
girls have reported the work as being 
monotonous, tiring, or boring, declares 
Mr. Johnson. 

The job rotation program was origi- 
nally installed so that the department 
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“HOW TO KNOW YOUR PROFITS” 


shows correct selling prices on any costs from Ic to 
$25, at gross profits ‘—o— on selling prices) 
ranging from 1% to 95%. Simple decimal shift gives 
selling prices on any higher costs. Indispensable! 
Price Your Goods to Avoid Losses 
One book, $12.50, plus 15c tage; on approval. 
Write for sample sheet and descriptive circular. 
SHIELD PRESS, INC. 
2010 MONTCALM ST. INDIANAPOLIS 2, IND. 














Solid Bronze 
PORTRAIT BUSTS 


What tribute could be more 
thrilling than a lifelike bust in 
solid bronze of the founder, 
president or esteemed member 
of your organization? Costs less 
than you think! 

Send for free catalog on bronze 

tablets also. 


Bronze Tablet Headquarters 
UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 


570 BROADWAY, DEPT. DR 
NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 









































The Table 
That Never 
Disappoints 
—— WRITE 
FOR 
For mess halls, cafeterias, COTERATURE 
lunchrooms and all serving — 


purposes. Address— 


THE “Wionnr0€. COMPANY INC. 
40 CHURCH STREE COLFAX, IOWA 
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| ~ A visit to the Ritz is an adventure 
in good living . .. with the finest 
traditions of Continental service 
still maintained! 
A minute from Grand Central 
and the Airlines Terminal. 


RITZ 
 Colen 


MADISON AVENUE AT 46th STREET 
Frank L. Swadley, General Manager 











40,858 Manufacturers 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
THE PRESIDENTS AND 
TOP EXECUTIVES OF 
40,858 MANUFACTURERS. 
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at all times would be supplied with 
operators who could run every produc- 
tion line. Previously, a given line could 
not be operated at times because one 
girl might be absent from a machine. 

It is evident, however, that if a person 
were to operate one machine day in 
and day out they would naturally 
know the machine better than a person 
who works it only once in every two 
or three weeks. As a compensation, 
the team idea was developed. The 
team as a unit provides sufficient skill 
in the operation of all machines. 

The teams are organized on an 
annual basis, a certain amount of re- 
shufling being done when the year is 
up. Members of a team are shifted so 
as to equalize the work, but teammates 
will be together 3 or 4 days out of 5. 


Automatic Wage Increases 


Eight successive increases in salary 
can be earned. As a worker becomes 
proficient in every 12 or 13 jobs she re- 
ceives an automatic increase. Job per- 
formances are rated “A,” “B,” and “C” 
by the supervisor and chief mechanic, 
acting jointly. To qualify for a raise 
a person must have an “A” grade. The 
advantage of the supervisor and chief 
mechanic making the decision together 
is that the supervisor can determine if 
the operator qualifies on the basis of 
speed, dexterity, and from the inspec- 
tion viewpoint while the chief me- 
chanic judges the operator’s ability to 
actually handle the machine. 

Speaking for the girls on the produc- 
tion lines, one of the more highly 
skilled operators states that the job ro- 
tation plan enables them to do a better 
job as it relieves monotony. She like- 
wise says that inasmuch as some of the 
jobs require a lot of energy and are 
very tiring, a girl would not like to be 
on such a job permanently. She be- 
lieves that a lot of the girls would quit 
promptly if job rotation ceased. 

Mr. Johnson points out that such a 
system can only work if the co-operation 
between the supervisors, chief me- 
chanics, and operators is wholehearted. 
If a person felt that they were being 
judged unfairly such a disgruntled op- 
erator could make it difficult for 
the supervisor and chief mechanic who 
are responsible for the quality and 
quantity of the work produced in the 
department. 











Murphy Paint Co., Ltd., subsidiary of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


You can total profits NOW 
with INVESTMENT PROTECTION / 


J 


Here's another case history on the advan- 

tages of “ilomilic Sprinklers |. . farther proof that prof. 

its can be totaled NOW with INVESTMENT PROTECTION. 
Representing a property valuation of over $1,500,000, the 
Toronto plant of Murphy Paint Company, Ltd., is a perfect 

example of modern thinking from a construction point of 
view. That same thinking held sway when it came to the se- 
lection of fire protective equipment for the safety of lives and the preservation 

of property. “omic Spunklers, on their record of performance, were 





the management's choice. 

But savings are also of important concern to Murphy Paint and they report, 
that in their case, Ciomalic Spunklees will pay for themselves through re- 
duced insurance rates in about five years. That’s INVESTMENT PROTECTION, 
considerably less costly than would be fire destruction. It’s substantial reason 

why executives in all types of business are specifying Wélomalic Spunklow 
for both old and new construction. They've made them their first line 
of fire defense and, you should too. They’re an important investment today 
. . . perhaps welcomed protection tomorrow. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
« 


Typical ‘Automatic’ Sprinkler protected properties include: Industrial Plants, Storage- 
Warehousing, Mercantiles, Piers-Wharves, Aviation Properties, Hospitals-Institutions, 
Hotels, Schools-Colleges, Offices, Public Buildings and many other types of occupancies. 


IN CANADA 
“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


wMnkL 
PROTECTION 


MANUFACTURE - INSTALLATION 


“7 eo Vp 










FOR INVESTMENT 
OEVE! PMENT ENGINEERING 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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SAW MILL . 
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Colithe Plates n, 
ist easily as — 
ONY piece of 
Pooper, Run them 
through ol 
Office Writing 


paper Machines. 
MASTER PLATES 


+ 4 





Tht ey 


IN A LEADING AMERICAN HEAVY IN- 
DUSTRY Colitho systems Masters carry 
progress data, start-to-finish, on one job 
ticket form: materials, parts, assemblies, in- 
spection-checks, completed product, testing, 
shipping, billing. On the preprinted Colitho 
Master provision is made for variable en- 
tries. In one writing, data is placed on , 
this marginally-punched continuous systems SCALYEA PHOTOGRAPH FROM DEVANEY 
form by tabulator. This “original” is run 
through an offset press to provide duplicate 
copies for step-by-step record and control 
at all points and departments involved. 





Whether the singing of the blade 


Colitho Master-work simplifies paper work! Is music pitched beyond the ears 


In addition to reproducing your sales and : Ge ape rs 
systems records, use inexpensive Colitho Of ax men in the swampy glade 


Masters for duplicating specifications, plans, Where the clubfoot cypress wade 


charts, sales and advertising material of pets oa ‘ 
printing-like quality and clarity on your Matters not—unless one hears 
office offset machine. Colitho Masters come The tedious story of the years. 
in continuous form flat packs and in stand- 
ard cut-sheet sizes. Write for sample, in- 


formation and brochure. Tell us what make The bull chains grip the fir and pine 
of offset duplicator you’re ‘ ,o 
using. Out of the river’s muddy spate 
And sawyers listen to the whine 
Of metal as it burns a line, 
Throwing wood-spray high and straight, 
While the nails and hammers wait. 





COLUMBIA 


Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Main Office & Factory: 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 
abwate ae ee nccun— 

D-11 : ; 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. Hills are sheared like huddled sheep 


Glen Cove, L. I, N. Y. But shingle and the clapboard dare 





Send us sample and data on inexpensive ee : ee 
Colitho Masters, and brochure on Colitho The winds of Winter and they keep 
applications in offset duplicating. Love caged, while lovers wake or sleep. 
a setaecesseeeeeeeeeseeeeseaceenscesanssteonsesensrasereeesenessenaresens The sawyers, with their bright fangs share 
BETBB...ccccccccccccccccccccccccoccccoseccsccvccscsecccescscoceess pobaceniedld The trees’ wont selene everywhere. 

NONE Sass sais cakessacasis sen oessct: ) 


Make and Model of 
Offset Duplicator Used.................. 


A. M. SUuLLIvAN 
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“Poor fish... following 
the horses again!” 


Below or above the waterline, following the horses 
is a pursuit occasionally accompanied 
by a certain element of risk. In fact, some folks even go 
so far as to say you can’t figure horses . . . even on a Monroe! 


This surprises and somewhat embarrasses us. 





We've always maintained that whatever the figuring 

or accounting job, Monroe makes a machine to handle it. 
And that every Monroe is equipped with fatigue-fighting, 
work-saving “Velvet Touch”* to make the job easier. 


There’s a sure thing for you! 


5 —_ Sah eae 
i - ancora —— Sn 
~~ rn 





Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 


model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service. “‘Velvet Touch’’* 
operation. Huge appetite for figures! 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct 
subtraction. Budget priced. “Velvet 
Touch’’* keyboard. Engineered to in- 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! Simple, fast, efficient! Like all 
Monroes, its ‘‘Velvet Touch”’* is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*”“VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe’s matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe’s factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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ence) Colle agees on little pao sia 


In coal mining air is sometimes used in- 
stead of explosives. A perforated steel 
cylinder is inserted in a hole drilled in 
the coal seam, and air at a pressure of 
10,000 pounds per square inch is sud- 
denly released into the cylinder. The ex- 
plosive force of this high-pressure air is 
sufficient to disrupt the coal, and do it 
safely. Air shooting can be used in the 
same area where men are at work, so 
that it is unnecessary to stop operations 
in a large section 
when shooting. 

The air is com- 
pressed above 
ground, and is led to 
the underground 
working facethrough 
steel pipe. There has 
to be a flexible con- 
nection between the 
end of the steel main 
and the perforated 
cylinder, for ease in handling, and to 
take the recoil when the pressure lets go. 
The connection is a copper tube whose 
specifications are quite different from 
those of the Revere tube used in such 
applications as radiant panel heating, re- 
frigeration, plumbing. This tube for the 
coal mine is special tube indeed, for it is 
.375 inch in diameter, with a wall .120 
inch thick. Thus the inside diameter is 
less than a third of the outside diameter. 


When we received the first inquiry for 





such tube our curiosity was aroused; the 
proportions seemed strange until we 
learned that a pressure of 10,000 pounds 
per square inch had to be withstood. 
Then we realized that we had before us 
another example of the fact that copper 
is an amazingly versatile metal. 

Copper is believed to be man’s oldest 
metal, but Revere likes to consider it as 
“the metal of invention,” because it has 
such a large variety of admirable 
qualities that there 
seems to be no end 
to its uses. New ones 
keep coming up. 
However, there are 
other good materials 
too, such as steel, 
used in this case for 
the mains between 
compressor and coal 
face. The important 
thing is to use the 
best material in view of all the circum- 
stances involved in fabrication and use. 
Producers of raw and semi-manufactured 
products know a great deal about them 
and are delighted to put their knowledge 
at the disposal of prospects and custom- 
ers. Revere suggests that now is a good 
time to review specifications with sup- 
pliers; some advantageous new uses may 
be found for old materials in new forms, 
or new materials may offer improvements 


in old applications. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x“ w 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Yi 
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FORECASTING 


(Continued from page 26) 


enter in at this point before the fore- 
caster actually accepts and uses a 
figure. 

Sometimes when one indicator will 
not work, another will, and sometimes, 
when no one indicator is satisfactory, 
a combination of indicators is. But the 
combining of them begins to be rather 
complicated, and these composite indi- 
cators are frequently not altogether 
reliable. 

For that matter, even the simple ones 
have to be used with caution, as some- 
times such a relationship will go along 
for years in fine style, only to change 
suddenly for no apparent reason. 

Scatter diagrams are another means 
of determining where a good relation- 
ship exists. Using this procedure the 
forecaster sets up a sheet of chart paper 
with a square grid. He may place the 
indicator on the vertical scale at the 
left, and his industry’s or company’s 
sales on the horizontal scale at the bot- 
tom. For each period of time, such as 
a month, a quarter, or a year, he should 
place one dot on the scatter diagram. 
Each dot should be above the place on 
the horizontal scale where his sales for 
that period appear, and on the same 
level horizontally with the position of 
the indicator for that period. 

Near each dot should be written the 
appropriate date. If any dots are for 
untypical periods, he should disregard 
them. Through the other dots a free- 
hand line is drawn. If they lie in a 
straight line running more or less 
cornerwise through the diagram there 
is a close relationship. If they do not 
lie in such a straight line there is no 
close relationship. 

To forecast sales, he must first fore- 
cast the indicator. He should place a 
dot representing that forecast opposite 
the proper point on the left-hand scale, 
and on the line which he has drawn 
from corner to corner. The dot will be 
above that point in the bottom scale 
which indicates the probable level of 
sales of the forecaster’s industry or 
company. 

This method, like the others, has its 
place. Its place is where a reasonably 
constant relationship to an indicator can 
be found. Even here, if the relation- 
ship is about to change for some reason, 
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GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
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It makes the FIRE Act to de- 
strey itself. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
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INDUSTRIAL LINES WANTED 


Manufacturers agents operated by energetic, suc- 
cessful engineer, extensive experience producing 
and selling important industrial lines, seeks ad- 
ditional account for eastern seaboard, including 
large scale export sales and U. S. and foreign 
government Washington purchasing departments. 
Special assignments acceptable. Box 1-11-01. 
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GIFT and PARTY PROBLEMS 


@ It’s a fine time-and-trouble-saving-idea to let 
SHACKMAN’S supply gifts and party goods for your 
company's effice and factory parties. With over 50 
years’ experience, we can assure a successful event. 
Tell us about the party—we'll tell you just what you 
need. We can also supply Toy and Gift needs for 
employees and their families. 

@ SHACKMAN’S has hundreds and hundreds of un- 
usual and exciting party novelties, decorations, 
tricks. gadgets, masks, puzzles, stocking toys, sou- 
venirs, and the many ingenious items for which we 
are famed. 

@ Some of the firms we now serve include: Standard Oil, 
United Fruit, Grace Lines, Andes Copper, Shell Oil, Re- 
Dublic Aviation, Creole Petroleum, ete. 

Phone, write or visit us today. Our Vice President, 
Mr. Bauer, will be pleased to discuss your needs. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Murray Hill 5-0990 
71 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


40 858 Manufacturers 
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the results can be very misleading. 

Another difficulty is that the charts 
and diagrams described are a little 
crude, and rather small errors in draw- 
ing the lines can make a large differ- 
ence in the forecast. This is especially 
true of the scatter diagram, which relies 
on drawing of a free-hand line through 


the “ 
Gross National Product Method 


In using the so-called Gross National 
Product method of estimating a com- 
pany’s sales, it is necessary to work 
with a forecast of the gross national 
product. If such a forecast is not avail- 
able, one may be made by multiply- 
ing the estimated number of employed 
civilians by a forecast of the gross na- 
tional product per employed civilian. 
That is not as hard as it may sound. 

For this purpose one should have a 
table, similar to that on page 27, in- 
cluding figures for the gross national 
product both at current prices and also 
“deflated” to a constant price level, the 
civilian labor force, the number of em- 
ployed civilians, and the percentage 
relationship between the two; and, fi- 
nally, the gross national product per 
employed civilian at the constant price 
level. ; 

In estimating the number of em- 
ployed civilians the forecaster first 
makes a judgment as to the size of the 
civilian labor force and then multiplies 
this by his estimate of the percentage 
of employed civilians to the total force. 

In deciding what the gross national 
product will be per employed civilian, 


scatter.” 





“Okay, you’re the foreman—does that entitle 
you to breathe on me?” 
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“CARTWRIGHT -THERE MUST he must bear in mind what he knows 
BE A MORE EFFICIENT 
WAY OF COMMUNICATION /” 


about changes in productivity per man- 
hour and in number of hours worked. 
His estimated gross national product 
for the future year is ready for use, 
priced at the constant price level. 
The forecaster should, if total sales 
figures for his industry are available, 
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build up a table of the percentage of 
the gross national product that has 
been obtained by his industry in vari- 
ous past years. He knows whether the 
general trend of his industry, relative 
to business as a whole, is up or down. 
He can, therefore, make a judgment 
for the period in question as to his 
industry’s percentage of the gross na- 
tional product. 

This percentage is then multiplied by 
the estimated gross national product at 
the constant price level to give what 
the industry in question would sell at 
that price level. The estimator makes 
a correction for what he thinks will 
happen to prices in his industry as com- 
pared with the constant level which 
he used. 

He should have another table indi- 
cating his company’s share of the in- 
dustry’s sales in various past years. He 
should decide, from what he knows of 
his company’s plans and of the prob- 
able nature of the competition, what 
his company’s percentage of total in- 
dustry sales will be in the period in 
question. This percentage should be 
multiplied by the industry estimate 
already determined. The result is the 
estimate for the company’s dollar sales. 
This should be divided by the expected 
average unit price to get the physical 
volume. 


In Special Cases 


For some industries no total sales 
figures are available. It is then neces- 
sary for the estimator to make the fore- 
cast for his company without any 
intervening industry step. He builds 
up a table of the percentage relation- 
ship, over the years, of his company’s 
sales to the gross national product. 
Then, in the light of his knowledge of 
his company’s plans and its probable 
competition, he decides what the per- 
centage will be for the year being esti- 
mated. This he applies to the gross 
national product forecast at a constant 
price level, and corrects the resulting 
company sales figure to allow for 
changes in his company’s prices from 
the constant level. 

If the forecaster wishes to do so, he 
can make the price level correction di- 
rectly on the gross national product 
estimate. This is explained in the in- 
structions for the table on page 27. 

The gross national product is most 
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This National Window Posting Ma- 
chine saves money for everybody. 
Serves customers faster. Simplifies 
the operator’s work. Eliminates all 
back-office posting. 

There’s a National for every ac- 
counting need. The time and money 
saved quickly returns the entire pur- 
chase price—then goes on returning a 
profit through lower operating costs. 









As everyone knows, you must 
sometimes spend money to make 
money. But smart management 
knows that a capital investment to 
reduce expense is aS important as 
one to increase business. 

Let your local National repre- 
sentative — a systems analyst — show 
you kow much you can save. No 
cost or obligation of any kind! 
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*Get this FREE 


20-page booklet. 
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Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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commonly used in this method because 
CHRISTMAS PRESERVE : that indicator applies to more busi- 
GIFT -¥f , a nesses than any other. However, the 
oo a same method can be used employing 
disposable personal income or any 
other national income concept. 
A very strong feature of the method 
is that it does not depend upon the ex- 
istence of a very close relationship be- 


Lh ~serwnoedh th a tween the sales of the industry and the 
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Pre. 1 Seediess Blackberry Pro- indicator. In using it, therefore, one 
CARTON OF 6—16 OZ. TUMBLERS 5 Booig 1 pst sorry Jell d d h h a? 
Add 35¢ West of the Rockies 1 Piacente recente y oes not need to go t roug any perio 
' All made from carefully selected ingredients, expertly prepared—all have that of searching for some indicator that 
fresh fruit flavor. Gift carton of six makes an ideal gift. Send us your gift list ° Bee 
and check ; we will do the rest. Sorry! No C.O.D’s. will work for his industry. 


BAUMER FOODS, Inc., Dept. 11, 4300 Tulane, New Orleans, La. 
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| GOING MY WAY? | In what may be called the Dispos- 


able Personal Income method the 
If you want better health for everybody, more educational and | forecaster multiplies his industry’s or 
company’s percentage share of an esti- 
mate of disposable personal income by 
the latter. The forecaster may make a 
: : 7 very rough estimate of disposable per- 
if you are interested in human welfare, then you are going my way, | onal income by substituting disposable 
the Red Feather way, the way of all good Americans everywhere. personal income figures for gross na- 
tional product figures in each of the 
f columns on the table on page 27 and 
Red Feather services. then going ahead exactly as in the 
Gross National Product method previ- 
ously mentioned. 

For this purpose disposable personal 
income figures beginning with 1929, 
both at current prices and at the 1948 
price level, may be found on page 91 
of the “Mid-Year Economic Report of 
the President,” transmitted to the Con- 
gress in July 1949*. 

I have not mentioned forecasting the 
sales of industrial products. Here all 
the methods mentioned in connection 
with consumer products can be em- 
ployed. The views of salesmen are of 
particular importance, and the mathe- 





recreational opportunities for your community, a happy, healthy child- 
hood for the boys and girls of America, a useful purposeful growing 
old for the aged, the preservation of American family life—in short, 


So give through your Community Chest, give enough for all the 
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veyed for their experience with . fatigue because it decreases cast, for example, related the sales of 
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vey report... SERVICE AWARDS— woth mone plecsant. : employees in individual firms. It was 
Case Histories . . . makes interesting ” ET ST 3 then built up to a regional potential by 
reading. Pd can get VISIONAID from 9 | adding together the figures for the vari- 
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Compare your employee-relations, cost. Write for samples. and possibilities. Some of them, like 
with or without Service Awards, with ie P sa Pa 
nationally recognized firms who | # the example mentioned, smack a little 
have used Service Awards for years. | } #. A PRODUCT OF more of the computation of sales poten- 
Write for a copy, today. No obliga- HAWTHORNE tials than they do of the estimating of 
fame *F cnwree. ‘™ PAPER COMPANY sales. That is so because some of the 





IRONS & RUSSELL COMPANY KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Emblem Manufacturers Since 1861 
Cliflord and Chestnut Sts., Providence 3, R. I. 


* These figures have been revised; the later figures are 
included in ‘Compass Points of Business’’ in this issue. 
-The Editors. 
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factors in question are fairly static and 
are not frequently revised so as to show 
changing sales possibilities from period 
to period. 

In industrial sales forecasting a favor- 
ite method is the analysis of principal 
accounts to see what business can be 
expected of them. Many ingenious de- 
vices have been developed to facilitate 
this customer-by-customer appraisal. 
It is a very effective method for some 
products, and has the merit of dividing 
the total problem into manageable 
segments. 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
in forecasting the sales of industrial 
products one must form an accurate 
impression of the level of activity of 
the industries which are to buy the 
product. Some forecasters rely on peri- 
odic surveys of the prospects in which 
information concerning their status 
and equipment is discovered. 


Monthly Forecasts 


One of the most difficult problems 
which face the forecaster is how to 
break his forecast down by quarters or 
months. Most forecasts are made to 
cover a year, but they are seldom used 
without further breakdowns. A help- 
ful device here is the drawing of the 
monthly seasonal patterns for several 
years, one above the other, on a chart. 
This will usually show the seasonal 
pattern, if a regular one exists. Another 
method is to add together all the 
months of January, all the months of 
February, and so on, for a number of 
years, and determine what the aggre- 
gate seasonal pattern has been for the 
period. This is studied to learn where 
it differs from the most recent sedsonal 
picture. 

By such methods as have been out- 
lined here, the business forecaster can, 
with some assurance, estimate the fu- 
ture sales of his industry and company. 

In the meantime it is to be hoped 
that the forecasting fraternity who 
work at the national level will continue 
to develop their difficult science-art. 
This development must certainly in- 
volve a better blending of the judg- 
matic and mathematical factors. And 
the work must be done against a back- 
ground of detailed industry-by-industry 
knowledge without which the most re- 
liable results can never be consistently 
attained. 
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The BW Process makes it possible for you to produce sharp, clear, black-on- 
white prints directly from your originals without transcribing, cutting 
stencils, making carbons or other costly intermediate steps. All that is 
required to effect this tremendous economy in time and materials is the use of 
inexpensive translucent paper for the originals. From these, Bruning White- 
prints can be produced in a matter of seconds, on any Bruning Whiteprinter. 


Any girl in your office can do it. 
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Many BW uses. Orders, invoices, reports, 
financial statements, sales presentations, let- 
ters, legal forms, engineering drawings, and 
other documents .. . written, typed, printed 
or drawn... can be duplicated in seconds, 
without the chance of error in transcription, 
and with all original signatures and nota- 
tions faithfully reproduced. 


Prints in seconds. When you want copies in 
a hurry there is no time lost making tran- 
scriptions, cutting stencils, or other inter- 
mediate steps. BW Prints are produced in 
seconds, dry and ready for instant use. 


A wide variety of BW Prints. BW ma- 





HITEPRINTERS have many advantages: 


chines make prints from post card size up 
to 42 inches wide and of any length. BW 
Paper is available in light, medium and card 
weights, white or tinted, in rolls or cut 
sheets of many sizes. 


Very clean. There are no messy carbons or 
printing inks to handle ... no harmful or 
smelly chemicals. The BW Process gives you 
perfect prints in one fast operation .. . 
virtually automatically. 


Inexpensive. You save money with the BW 
Process. The small cost of BW Prints is 
returned to you many times over in the time 
and labor saved. 


Send todag for full information sbou «nis 


amazing new office copying system. Ask us for our file of 
literature and samples. You will see for yourself that the BW 
Process is the modern answer to fast copying and greater 
economies. No obligation. 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 


4708-44 West Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41, Ill. 


Newark - Boston - 
Kansas City, Mo. - 


New York - 
Milwaukee - 


Pittsburgh - 
Houston - 
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San Francisco - 
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Other Bruning products you should know about — Drafting Machines 
Sensitized Popers & Cloth + Tracing Papers « Erasing Machines + Drafting Room 
Surveying Instruments « 


Furniture - Slide Rules - 


and many other products. 
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direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: e Manu- 
facture your products in Canada... ¢ Exchange 
manufacturing rights . 
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Accounting (Chartered Accountants) 
CLARKSON, GORDON & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, 15 Wellington St. W., Toronto 1, Montreal, 
Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, Calgary & Vancouver. 
WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS, Chartered Accountants. 
(Est. 1895), 85 Richmond St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 
EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO., Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Timmins and Calgary. 
GRIFFITHS & GRIFFITHS, Chartered Accountants, 
Royal Bank Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. Tel. Tatiow 1161. 
GUNDERSON, STOKES, PEERS, WALTON & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 475 Howe, Vancouver, B. C. 
LAIRD, SPRAGUE & CO., Chartered Accountants, 
Curry Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

MASECAR, DeROCHE & McMILLAN, Chartered Ac- 
countants, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, Winnipeg, Man. and 4 Albert St., Toronto, Ont. 
NASH & NASH, Chartered Accountants, 603 Tegler 
Building, Edmonton, Alta. and Grande Prairie, Alta. 
NIGHTINGALE, HAYMAN & CO., Chart. Accoun- 
tants, Halifax, N. S., also Sydney & Yarmouth, N. S. 
ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK, 
372 Bay St., Toronto; 45 6th St., Chatham, Ont. 
P. S. ROSS & SONS, Montreal, 1, Que., Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver and Saint John, N. B. 
THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHER- 
SON, Toronto, Kitchener and Galt, Ontario. 
Appraisers 
THE INDUSTRIAL VALUATION CO., 
treal. Industries, Public Utilities, Etc. 
Architects 
BAROTT, MARSHALL, MONTGOMERY & MER- 
RETT, Architects, Canada Cement Bidg., Montreal. 
McCARTER & NAIRNE, Architects & Structural 
Engrs., Vancouver, B. C. Building Investment Counsel. 
Custom House Brokers, Etc. 
BLAIKLOCK BROS., LIMITED, 307 Common St., 
Montreal. Est. 1876. Customs-Brokers & Forwarders. 
THOMPSON-AHERN & CO., 40 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Ont. Custom House Brokers & Forwarders. Est. 1912. 
Food Brokers, Importers, and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 
W. H. ESCOTT CO., LTD., 129 McDermot Ave., Win- 
nipeg, Man. Groceries, hardware, drugs, etc. Cover 
all Canada. 


LTD., Mon- 
PI. 5034. 


JACK FROST SALES LTD., (B10), Saint John, N. B. 
Grocery Brokers. Importers. Maritimes coverage. 
VINCENT BROKERAGE CO., Halifax, N. S. Sales 
Coverage, Food & Allied Lines, Maritimes. 4 Branches. 
Hardware, Sporting Goods, Radio, Electrical 
and Household Appliances 
HICKMAN TYE HARDWARE CO., LTD., Victoria, 
B. C. Whol. hdwe., elec. gds. Br. whse, Vancouver. 
FRED C. MYERS LTD., Vancouver, B..C. Wholesale 
hardware, electrical appliances. 14 Travellers. 
SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER CO., Toronto. Paint 
& Hardware Specialties. Complete Can. distribution. 
WOODS WESTERN LTD., Calgary. Business estab- 
lished 16 years. Interested in any line sold to gen- 
eral trade, chiefly hardware lines. 
Industrial Chemicals, Oils, Waxes 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED, Toronto and 


Montreal. Manufacturers’ representatives, selling in 
bulk to Industry and Pharmaceutical Manufacturers. 


Investments 


WALKER & WORSLEY, LTD., Vancouver. 
ments, ranches, resorts, homes, mortgages, 
ance, securities, deposit boxes. 


Legal 


CAMPBELL, MURRAY & CAMPBELL, Barristers & 
Solicitors, Hall Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 

DAVISON & GODWIN, Barristers & Solicitors, 436 
Barrington St., Halifax, Nova Scotia. Tel. 3-7201. 
DILTS, BAKER, LAIDLAW & SHEPARD, Barristers, 
etc., Huron & Erie Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. Tel. 93-416. 
FASKEN, ROBERTSON, AITCHISON, PICKUP & 
CALVIN. Barristers, etc., 36 Toronto St., Toronto 1. 
FENERTY, FENERTY & McGILLVRAY, Calgary, 
Alta. General practice, Oil and Corporation Law. 
GILCHRIST & LaMARSH & ASSOCIATES, Bar- 
risters, etc., Canada Bldg., Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
GOWLING, MacTAVISH, WATT, OSBORNE & HEN- 
DERSON, Barristers, etc., 56 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont. 
INCHES & HAZEN. Barristers & Solicitors. Royal 
Securities Bldg., Saint John, N. B. Tel. 3-2516. 
LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, etc., 460 
St. Francis Xavier St., Montreal, Que. La. 7277. 
McMASTER, MONTGOMERY & CO., Barristers, 
Solicitors, etc., 902 Temple Bidg., Toronto 1, Ont. 


Apart- 
insur- 


PEAT, McBRIDE, HICKEY & GREEN, Barristers 
and Solicitors. 6 James St., South, Hamilton, Ont. 
Lumber, Building Materials, Plumbing and 

Heating, Paints 
BELL & MORRIS, LTD., Calgary, Alta. 
Heating materials, Windmills & Pumps. 
VICTORIA TILE & BRICK SUPPLY CO, LTD., Van- 
couver, B. C. Want exclusive building ‘supply lines. 
Machinery, Metal Products, 
Farm Equipment 
CROSSMAN MACHINERY CO. LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Dists. of Mech., Elec. & Trans. Equip. (Est. 1911.) 
VANCOUVER IRON WORKS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Mfrs. of boilers, pressure vessels, steel pipe, etc. 
WESTMINSTER IRON WORKS CO. LTD., New West- 
minster, B. C. Est. 1874. Exch. Mfg. Rts. Gen. Machy. 
Manufacturers Agents (General) 
BARNEY ADLER & SONS, INC., 1260 University 
St., Montreal. Est. Canada-wide connections Jewelry 
& Giftware trades. Seek, Mfrs. only, exclusive lines 
silverware, pewterware. Original designs. 
MacKELVIES LIMITED, Winnipeg. Seek agencies 
grocery, drug, light hardware, novelty, toy lines. 
Covering Western Canada. 
JOHN H. PATERSON, 1121 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal. Fl. cov’gs, hhold furngs. & hdwe. mfrs. only. 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto. 45 
salesmen cover drug and grocery trade all Canada. 
W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., Montreal. 
Seek dir. agcies from mfrs. hdwe. auto & hhold tools. 
SEABOARD BROKERS, Halifax, N. S. Seek con- 
tacts Maritime Provinces Products for Export. 
SHANAHAN’S LIMITED, Vancouver. Also Calgary 
and Winnipeg. Seek Building Supplies, Food Prod- 
ucts and Chemicals for Western Canada. 

W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., Montreal. 
Seek dir. agcies from mfrs. hdwe. auto & hhold tools. 
Novelties, Leather Goods, Advertising 
J.C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., Toronto. Can pro- 
vide Canada-wide distribution, advertising novelties 
of all kinds; gifts, premiums for every occasion. 


Textiles, House Furnishings, Apparel 


BUCKWOLD’S LTD., Saskatoon. Importers, Dis- 
tributors, textiles, work clothing, hosiery. 


Plumbing & 








3,380 Vice-Presidents; 





2,697 Treasurers; 


31,351 PRESIDENTS 


There are 31,351 company presidents reached by Dun’s Review each month. A name-by-name 
analysis shows that they are the heads of active companies throughout industry and business. In ad- 


dition within an average total edition of 88,644, there are 17,000 Owners, Partners, and Chairmen; 


lation by titles, type and size of business is available upon request. 


3,703, Secretaries, and so on. 


Detailed breakdown of circu- 
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FOOTNOTES and 
DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


(For table on page 23) 


* Computed only for those lines of business in which a 
reasonable number of concerns had outstanding long-term 
liabilities. 

** Not computed; necessary information as to the divi- 
sion of sales between cash sales and credit sales was avail- 
able in too few cases to obtain an average collection period 
which could be used as a broad guide. 

t Loss. 

The fourteen ratios for the past five years in manufac- 
turing, wholesaling, and retailing will be available early 
in 1950 in a pamphlet by Roy A. Foulke, Vice-President, 
Dun & Brapstreet, INc. 

Tue Ratios—The data used are based upon a representa- 
tive sampling with a tangible net worth which only oc- 
casionally is below $50,000.... The center figure for each 
ratio (in darker type) is the median. The other two fig- 
ures (in italics) are quartiles; for each ratio they indicate 
the upper and lower limits of the experiences of that half 
of the concerns whose ratios are nearest to the median. 
When any figures are listed in order according to their 
size, the median is the middle figure (same number of 
items from the top and the bottom) and the quartiles are 
the figures one-quarter and three-quarters down the list. 

REpoRTING ConcERNS—The number in parentheses after 
the name of the line of business is the number of concerns 
for which data were available. 

CoLLecTION Per1op—The number of days that the total 
of trade accounts and notes receivable (including assigned 
accounts and discounted notes, if any) less reserves for bad 
debts, represents when compared with the annual net 
credit sales. Formula—divide the annual net credit sales 
by 365 days to obtain the average credit sales per day. 
Then divide the total of accounts and notes receivable 
(plus any discounted notes receivable) by the average 
credit sales per day to obtain the average collection period. 

Current Assets—Total of cash, accounts, and notes re- 
ceivable for the sale of merchandise in regular trade quar- 
ters less any reserves for bad debts, inventory less any 
reserves, listed securities when not carried in excess of 
market, and United States Government securities. 

Current Dest—Total of all liabilities due within one 
year from statement date including current payments on 
serial notes, mortgages, debentures, or other funded debts. 
This item also includes current reserves such as gross re- 
serves for Federal income and excess profits taxes, reserves 
for contingencies set up for specific purposes, but does 
not include reserves for depreciation. 

Fixep Assets—The sum of the depreciated book values 
of real estate, buildings, leasehold improvements, fixtures, 
furniture, machinery, tools, and equipment. 

Funpep Dest—Mortgages, bonds, debentures, gold notes, 
serial notes, or other obligations with maturity of more 
than one year from the statement date. 

INvENTORY—The sum of raw material, material in process, 
and finished merchandise. It does not include supplies. 

Net Prorits—Profit after full depreciation on buildings, 
machinery, equipment, furniture, and other assets of a 
fixed nature; after reserves for Federal income and excess 
profit taxes; after reduction in the value of inventory to 
cost or market, whichever is lower; after charge-offs for bad 
debts; after all miscellaneous reserves and adjustments; 
but before dividends or withdrawals. 

Net Sates—The dollar volume of business transacted for 
365 days net after deductions for returns, allowances, and 
discounts from gross sales. 

Net SALEs To INvENToRY—The quotient obtained by divid- 
ing the annual net sales by the statement inventory. This 
quotient does not represent the actual physical turnover 
which would be determined by reducing the annual net 
sales to the cost of goods sold, and then dividing the re- 
sulting figure by the statement inventory. 

Net WorkinG Capitat—The excess of the current assets 
over the current debt. 

TancistE Net WortH—The sum of all outstanding pre- 
ferred or preference stocks (if any) and outstanding com- 
mon stocks, surplus, and undivided profits, less any 
intangible items in the assets, such as good-will, trade- 
marks, patents, copyrights, leaseholds, mailing lists, 
treasury stock, organization expenses, and underwriting 
discounts and expenses. 

Turnover OF TANGIBLE Net WortH—The quotient ob- 
tained by dividing annual net sales by tangible net worth. 

Turnover oF Net Workinc Capitat—The quotient ob- 
tained by dividing annual net sales by net working capital. 





The Dun’s Review Regional 
Trade Barometers, including back 
| figures, adjusted for seasonal varia- 

tion, together with additional in- 
| formation, are available in pamphlet 
| form. The barometers, appearing 
in Dun’s Review since 1936, mea- 
sure consumer buying for 29 regions 








of the U. S. and for the country as 


a whole. | 
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OIL 





CANADA’S 


FIELDS 


The Royal Bank of Canada can answer your 
questions about Western Canada’s fabulous 
oil development whether you are interested 
in oil financing in any of its aspects or 
wish sound advice on establishing business 


connections in Canada. 


The Royal Bank has had branches in 
Canada’s oil fields since the earliest days. 


Our branch in Turner Valley was opened in 


1928 — in Leduc, we opened just one day 


after the first producing well was completed— 


in Devon and Redwater, our branches 


opened last spring. So closely identified 


has this bank become with Canada’s oil 


development that it has become known as 


the “R-Oil.” 


Please address your enquiries to— 
E. B. Durham, Supervisor, 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
Calgary, Alberta 


CANADA’S “‘OIL’’ BANK 


See the Royal about Canada’s oil 





55 Branches in Alberta, the oil’ province. Over 
720 branches in Canada, the West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America. New York, London, and 
Paris. Head Office, Montreal. 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,222,000,000 
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GOVERNMENT APPROVED 
WITHHOLDING STATEMENTS 





es Snop-Aport Style 


Made in 3 Part, 4 Part, 5 Part and 
6 Part Sets. Including special copies 
for all State and City returns. 


WHITE FORM—FOR 
1949 IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
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SHIPMENT BUFF FORM 


Send for Price List and Samples 








ALFRED ALLEN WATTS co., INC. 


Makers’ of Bctter Business 
218 WILLIAM ST 


NEW YORK CITY = 
BELLEVILLE, N. J 


Forms Since 1897 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y 


PLANTS NEW ARK 




















For Employee Goodwill 
and Cooperation 


Safety and Service Award Em- 
blems help build better employee 
relations needed in the current 
competitive era. 

Metal Arts emblems are of finest 
quality and attractively priced. Let 
us suggest a distinctive design for 
your company. 

Also Identification Badges, 
Plaques, Athletic Medals, Trophies, 
etc. Write for information. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. 45, Rochester, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


ht payments. The cost is met from 
general tax funds, but in time this 
plan will become an increasingly heavy 
burden on the finances of local, State, 
and Federal governments. There has 
been a steady shifting of this burden 
to the Federal Government. In the 
Social Security Bill that recently passed 
the House, the proportion to be paid by 
the Federa) Government would be 
further increased to four-fifths of the 


first $25, plus one-half of the next $10 | 
and one-third of the next $15, within a | 


maximum of $50. 

To provide a more constructive sys- 
tem for meeting the financial problems 
of the aged, the contributory Old Age 
Insurance Plan was established under 
the Social Security Act. It was con- 
templated that eventually this system 
would to a large extent replace the as- 


| sistance plan, but that the latter would 





be necessary to provide for needy per- 

sons already over 65 and for those who 

could not otherwise be covered. 
Under this insurance plan the worker 


and his employer contribute systemati- 
cally over the worker’s lifetime. Upon 








retirement he receives a monthly bene- | 
fit as a matter of right, without being | 


subjected to a means test. The con- 
tribution varies with the individual's 
earnings, and the benefits are also based 
upon his lifetime earnings. Sharing 
the cost of the benefits should give the 


individual a better understanding of | 


the system for he realizes that an in- 
crease in benefits would probably mean 


an increase in his own contributions. 
The financing program of equal 


payroll taxes on the employer and the | 


employee is sound. It overcomes the 
objections mentioned to financing the 
assistance plan. It is interesting to note 
that three separate Advisory Councils 
which have studied the problem have 
recommended the contributory feature 
—these councils were composed of rep- 
resentatives of labor, employers, and 
the general public. 

This plan provides not only retire- 





| 
| The Publishers of Dwun’s Review will 


>a appreciate notices of change of address. 


Usually it is necessary to have four weeks’ 


notice. Please include the old address. 
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—the perfect gift 


for individuals or groups 


You'll enjoy giving your employees these handsome 
28 ounce boxes of ALLEN’S TOFFEE. They'll like this 
pure and chewy candy in colorful wrapping. The 
cost is $9.60 for a dozen boxes. Individual boxes 
mailed anywhere for 80¢ plus postage. Write or 
phone your order to: 


Cc. S. ALLEN CORPORATION 
Webster, Mass. 


Allen's Tottee 


famous in England since 1860— 


a favorite in America 











40,858 MANUFACTURERS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
THE PRESIDENTS AND 
TOP EXECUTIVES OF 
40,858 MANUFACTURERS 

















HANSEN 
|One- 
TACKER 





A bonus of free work each day because your 
Hansen Tacker gets as much more work done! 
Drives T-head tacks or staples firmly, occu- 
rately—fast as you con grip the handle. Hold 
the tacker in one hand, your work in the other. 
The ideal tool for assembly, crating, tagging, 
or other fastening jobs. Holds scores of tacks 


at one loading. One trial ASK FOR FOLDER. 


will convince you. 


A.L.HANSEN MFG. CO. 
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ment annuities, but also survivorship 
benefits to the widows and children of 
those who die and allowances to the 
pensioner’s wife, if she is over 65. 

This Federal contributory Old Age 
insurance Plan offers a sound and prac- 
tical basis for meeting the problem of 
old age dependency and it fits well into 
our free enterprise system. The plan, 
however, has two major deficiencies. 
Many workers are not covered and the 
benehts are inadequate. The Advisory 
Council, appointed by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, last year approved 
the basic principles of the system, but 
made a number of recommendations to 
remove these drawbacks. 

A bill has recently been passed by the 
House of Representatives (HR6000) 
which would enlarge and improve the 
system. The House Committee on 
Ways and Means in its report strongly 
favored the contributory system of so- 
cial insurance as being the most satis- 
factory way of preventing dependency. 
These proposed changes will be dis- 
cussed in detail. 


Coverage 


Less than 60 per cent of the present 
working force is now covered. Under 
the bill which was passed by the House, 
the following groups of persons would 
be brought into the system: 

1. Nonfarm, sell-employed persons 
(other than certain professional men, 
such as doctors and lawyers) whose net 
earnings from self-employment total 
$400 or more per year 

2. Employees of State and local gov- 
ernments, if the State enters into volun- 
tary agreement with the Federal Se- 
curity Agency 

3. Domestic servants, with cash earn- 
ings of $25 or more a quarter and who 
work 26 days or more a quarter for 
one employer 

4. Employees of nonprofit institu- 
tions other than ministers and mem- 
bers of religious orders 

5. Agricultural processing workers, 
off the farm 

6. Federal employees not covered 
under existing retirement systems 

7. Americans employed by an Ameri- 
can employer outside the United States 

8. Salesmen and other employees 
who were taken out of the system by 
the 80th Congress. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
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THE NATION’S SAFETY 


CALLS FOR PLANNED INDUSTRIAL DECENTRALIZATION 


A recently published booklet, “Na- 
tional Security Factors in Industrial 
Location” of the N. S. R. B., explains 
that there is no defense against 
atomic attack except that of space. 
The trend away from vulnerable 
coastal and congested industrial areas 
has begun. Iowa is already the home 
of many industries who recognize 
the need for decentralization, not 
only as a means of protecting our 


of convenience and profit, as well. 
Iowa offers alert executives gracious 
living in the heart of the fabulous 
Midwest market. You'll find un- 
crowded living and modern plant 
locations — unexcelled transporta- 
tion — adequate electric power — 
skilled workers and sympathetic gov- 
Towa, 
opportunity, deserves your considera- 
tion as a safe, relaxing place to live 


ernment. land of industrial 





national security — but as a means and work. 


woe 
a 



















To interested executives this valuable reference book 
<ontaining a complete picture of industrial opportunity 
in lowa is available upon request. Included are vital 


statistics on population, existing industry, agriculture, raw 
materials, markets, transportation, and living conditions. 
Write for your free copy now and see how you can profit by 


bringing your plant to JOWA! Address 724 Central National 
Bldg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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The dial of the Triner Peerless Automatic Par- 
cel Post Scale is up at eye Jevel, The platform 


is down at bench level. This provides faster, 


more efficient operation to your shipping room. 


When you install the Triner Scale with its 
platform flush with your bench, you eliminate 
lifting parcels—save energy. Your scaler simply 
slides parcels on and off the scale, marking or 
stamping the parcel on the scale—alil in one 
motion. 

This scale was designed for U. S. Post Offices, 
which have more than 190,000 Triner Scales in 
regular use. Triner is also extensively used by 


all of the mail order houses and by thousands 
of businesses, 


Triner eliminates costly 
"Zone of Uncertainty” , 
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HAIRLINE ACCURACY because: 1. Twin-pendulum 
system with compound levers. 2. Easy-to-read pointer 
shows exact postage. 3. Adjustable oil control cushions 
all working parts; stops pointer instantly. 4. Strong 
all-steel construction. No cast iron or agate to break. 


Ss. 
TRINER 
SS SCALES 
| Cp FOS COUPON FORAY Al MA 
Get the full facts. . 








{ 

l 

. at no obligation. Write | 

| TRINER SCALE G MFG. CO., Dept. D-2 | 
| 2716 West 21st Street, Chicago 8, Illinois | 
| SS ES SE eee Vere A | 
| EE ne OE Oe Ce a | 
| City State | 
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mittee estimated that this bill would 
extend coverage to approximately 11 
million of the 25 million workers not 
now covered. While these extensions 
are all desirable, the bill does not go far 
enough. The Advisory Council recom- 
mended that the coverage should also 
be extended to include farmers and 
all other self-employed groups, farm 
workers, and employees of railroads 
and the Federal Government with the 
understanding that the present railroad 
and Government systems would be 
changed to provide a supplementary 
pension with no decrease in the total 
coverage. 


Administrative Problems 


The fear of administrative difficulties 
has been the main reason for not ex- 
tending the plan to these groups. Ex- 
perts who have studied the problem 
feel that the difficulties can be met. 
Either a stampbook system or simpli- 
fied reporting system, similar to that 
used for income tax purposes, seems 
feasible. In a stampbook system, the 
stamps could be purchased at the Post 
Office and put in the employee’s book, 
which could be sent to the Social Se- 
curity Agency at the end of the year. 

The bill provides that the self- 
employed be taxed at 75 per cent of the 
combined employer and employee tax. 
Those receiving less than $400 are ex- 
cluded. The self-employed person is 
not taxed at the full rate of both em- 
ployer and employee on the theory that 
part of his income is derived from capi- 
tal investment. 

It is highly desirable to bring into 
the system as many workers as pos- 
sible, not only to bring protection to a 
large number of people, but to correct 
inequities. At present, many workers 
in these excluded groups have accumu- 
lated some credit under the system be- 
cause of employment in covered groups, 
but they were not in the system long 
enough to become eligible for benefits. 

Also, some of those who completed 
only minimum requirements receive 
benefits out of proportion to their con- 
tributions. The actuaries estimate that 
with wider coverage the cost, as per- 
centage of payroll, will be lower. 

The second major deficiency in the 
system is that the benefits are not realis- 
tic in relation to current wages and liv- 


ing costs. The present formula pro- 
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40,858 MANUFACTURERS 
DUN’S REVIEW REACHES THE 
PRESIDENTS AND TOP _ EXECU- 
TIVES OF 40,858 MANUFACTURERS. 














HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPI] 


H. ALBERT DE BARY 2 C°. nv. 
MERCHANT-BANKERS 





AUTHORIZED FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE BANK 


COMPLETE 
BANKING SERVICE 


IN CONNECTION WITH IMPORT 
AND EXPORT TRANSACTIONS 











CAPITAL AND RESERVES FL. 23 MILLIONS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND - HEERENGRACHT 450 

















GIPS TRADING 
AND 


HOLDING COMPANY 


(Gips Handel-en Beleggingsmy N. V.) 
Oranjestraat 9 


THE HAGUE HOLLAND 


railway-sleepers and poles 
shipping and wood-preserving 
tar distilling and tar-products 
general merchants 
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“Holland Cabling 





The one gy Trade Representatives and Traders in Holland are interested in establishing business relations WITH 


OU. Direct all correspondence to these concerns at addresses given. 


This is a paid advertisement. 





ANKER EMAILLEFABRIEKEN N. » SOEST-HOLLAND. 


ENAMEL WORKS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL RINDS, OF. KITCHEN noQODs AND 


HOLLOW W 
BERCKELMANS & “NISSSEN, JAN LUYKENSTRAAT “64, AMSTER- 
DAM. CABLE: QUOTATION. IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, 


SCTIONS” AGENTS SPECIALIZED FOR COMPENSATION TRANS- 
C. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Vlaardingen. Exporters of selected 
Dutch herrings all over the world. Agents wanted. Manufacturers of 
wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves, headings and hoops. 
DONOR TRADING COMPANY, P. O. Box 3001, Rotterdam-N. Whole- 
salers—importers—exporters of camping, sporting, shooting articles, 
cutlery, leatherware, 


GENERAL PAPER COMPA 





NY—Amsterdam 


Singel 194, P. O. Box 220. Cable address: Gepacy 
Paper and Board—export all over the worl 
Annual turnover (1948) $6,000,000 
J. C. VAN DORP & ZONEN, Viaardingen, Holland. Cables: Vandorp 


Vetteoordskade Vlaardingen. 
Agents wanted, 


Exporters of Holland- Herring since 1891. 


JAC DEN DULK & ZONEN (Est. 1871), Scheveningen. Cable 
address : isch.” Salt and smoked herrings. Finest quality. 
G,. HOUGER WERE, Viaardingen (Holland). Cable address: Egooh. 


Salt herrings. Export to all countries since 1869. 

k. HUNEUS, Baarn (Holland). Representative for Holland of Fran- 
color, Paris, and Etablissements Kuhlmann, Faris. 

INDUMEX TRADE CO., Spuistraat 210, Amsterdam. General im- 
porters—exporters, railway materials, iron, steel, industrial products, 
motors, machinery, medical furniture, etc. Representations wanted for 
tool machinery, electric and diesel motors. 

KAHA., N.V. BUTTON WORKS, HEERENGRACHT 20, AMSTERDAM, 
BUTTONS AND BUCKLES. 


———— oe gay and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
technica 

V. 8. OHMSTEDE, PAULUS POTTERSTRAAT 4, AMSTERDAM. Im- 
por ters and distributors of tool macneeeey and sheet working machinery. 

Annual (1948) turnover $800,00 Seeks sole agencies for 1-A lathes, 
grinders, millers, presses, shears. Please quote prices and send 3 leaflets. 
H. ONKE NHOU T. Keizersgracht 254. Amsterdam (llolland). Cable 
address: HAKON. Amsterdam. Importers and exporters non-ferrous 
metals, steal tools, hardware, etc. 

N. V. OV ERZEESCHE CULTUUR EN HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, 

P. O. Box 85, AMSTERDAM. Importers and exporters of coffee, spices, 
ene, cocaine, kapok, and other overseas products. 

OXYDE., N. ve LEIDSCHEPLEIN, HIRSCH BU ILDING AMSTER- 

DAM. IMPO ND F RS OF ORE, IRO pms. STEED, 
NON- FERROUS METALS, CHEMIC. ‘LS. "RESIDUES SCRAP, ETC. 
J. POLAK’S ENGROSHANDEL, N. V., KLOVENIERS-BURGWAL 19, 
AMSTERDAM-C (HOLLAND). WHOLESALERS, EXPORTERS AND 

IMPORTERS OF WOOLENS, COTTONS, SILKS, RAYON AND 
OTHER PIECE GOODS. 
“RENO” HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ N. V., Gebouw Hirsch, Amster- 
dam C. Lstablished importers and distributors of radio components, 
receivers, electric householding appliances, motors, electric hand tools, 
re frigerators, etc., invite American manufacturers to send their offers 
on basis of exclusivity. 
ROBA Metallurgise he Handelmaatschappij N. V. van Baerlestraat 76, 
Amsterdam (Holland). Cable address: ROBASCRAP. Wholesale 
dealers, importers and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
ore, chemicals—iron and steel, ferrous and non-ferrous metals scrap. 
SHOR MACHINE RY. ae motors, tools and all articles for shoe- and 
leather-ind. Offers to T.A P.O.B. 264, ’s Hertogenbosch, (Holland). 
WALDORP RADIO LTD., "\ceahwatenetnes 120, The Hague, Holland. 
Manufacturers of electrotechnic housekeeping apparatus want to get 
into touch with factories in the United States which are interested 
in co-operation for the manufac cme in Holland. 








C. KORNAAT’'S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ. 
Export of salted and smoked herrings. 


KWANTEN. P. O. Box 205, ’s-Hertogenbosch (Holland). 


Viaardingen, (Holland). 


Shoe-dressings, Athlete’s I’ootpowder. 
MERREM & LA PORTE, N. V., 


Amsterdam. Technical office since 1870, 


Established 1773, 
S iron and steel, 
Chemicals, 


VAN DER WOUDE & FABISCH. Amsterdam. Rokin 30. 
light railway material, 
to represent American mills or first Class exporters. 
ZWIJSEN & CO's Trading Co. ; 


Importers and Wholesalers. 


Wholesalers 


non-ferrous metals. ants 


IJselstraat 7, ROTTERDAM. Steel 


Cabi e: “Favourite.’ 





vides benefits of 40 per cent of the first 
$50 of average monthly wages, 10 per 
cent of the next $200, with an addi- 
tional 1 per cent of benefits for each 
year a person has been in the system. 

Because of the low credit for earn- 
ings over $50, the present formula 
does not reflect the increase in wages 
since the war. The average insurance 
benefits increased from $22.60 a month 
in December 1940 to $25.65 in May 
1949, or only 13 per cent. During the 
same period the average Old Age 
Assistance grant, as shown above, was 
more than doubled. 

Under the bill which passed the 
House, the benefits to persons already 
retired would be increased an average 
of about 70 per cent. For instance, 
a man who now is receiving a $30 
monthly benefit would receive $51. 
The formula for persons retiring after 
1949 would be changed to provide 50 
per cent of the first $100 of monthly 
wage, plus 10 per cent of the next $200 
(assuming a tax base of $3,600). This 
amount would be increased by 0.5 per 
cent for each year of coverage. 

The proposed formula would result 
in substantial increases in benefits with 
the greatest percentage increase for 
those in the lower income groups. For 
example, a person who had been in the 
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system for ten years and had an aver- 
age wage of $200 a month would re- 
ceive a benefit of $63 compared with 
$38.50 at present. 

An additional payment of 50 per 
cent of this primary benefit would be 
made if he had a wife aged 65 or over. 
Most persons now covered would also 
benefit from a change in the base 
period for computing average earnings 
to the period after 1949. 


A Better Formula 


This formula would provide more 
realistic benefits in line with current 
living costs. A better formula, how- 
ever, was recommended by the Advi- 
sory Council—s5o per cent of the first 
$75 of average monthly wage and 15 
per cent above that. This would also 
give heavy weight to the lowest earn- 
ings, but it would provide a greater 
differential between the higher and 
lower earnings. 

Under the pending bill, for instance, 
a $300-a-month man would pay three 
times as much in taxes as the $100-a- 
month man, yet his benefits would be 
only 4o per cent higher. This small 
differential is apt to lead to criticism 
from all those above the lowest wage 
groups. The result might be a serious 
undermining of the system. 
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The Advisory Council also recom- 
mended that the annual increment be 
abandoned entirely. At present there 
is an increment of 1 per cent for each 
year of service; the bill would change 
this to 0.5 per cent. The Council’s 
position was that adequate benefits 
should be paid to those now retiring 
and it was unwise to commit the 
system to automatic increases in the 
future. 

Another defect or the present plan 
is that if a retired worker earns as 
much as $15 a month in covered em- 
ployment he is no longer eligible for 
benefits. The bill provides that $50 a 
month may be earned without loss of 
benefits and that after age 75 benefits 
would be paid regardless of the amount 
of earnings. The present provisions 
are too restricted, particularly if more 
occupations are brought under cov- 
ered employment, which would reduce 
the opportunity for persons to find em- 
ployment outside of the system. 

The Advisory Council, however, rec- 
ommended that the worker could earn 
as much as $35 without a reduction 
made in his benefits. Benefits would 
be reduced by any amount earned in 
excess of $35 a month. Also that per- 
sons over age 70 would receive benefits 
without any check on income. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, September 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 


- $ 581,726,047.22 








U. S. Government Obligations . . . . « « «© 1,102,405,250.90 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . «© «© «© «© © s 956,427,339.70 
Public Securities . . . . »«$ 68,482,159.51 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 9,000,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations . 7,214,957.10 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 8,428,729.88 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
DMEPINEEOs. 6 © « + © « 8,161,870.59 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 2,936,827.13 
> 104,224,544.21 
ag ga ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 5,043,563.00 
eS ee ee ee eee er eee th 36,012.78 
Total Resources . « «© © © ec e $2,749,862,757.81 
LIABILITIES 
Capital - © «© © «© « « © $ 100,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . . « « « -@ 200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . .« « « 71,661,565.29 





Total Capital Funds . . 
Deposits .« « + 0 « «© .* 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding . 


- « $ 371,661,565.29 


| $2,280,719,746.78 


34,532,851.79 





Total Deposits . . . 
Acceptances . . «© « « « 
Less: Own Acceptances Held for 

Investment ees Me rales op 


-$ 


2,315,252,598.57 


13,248,391.01 
4,440,167.96 





Dividend Payable October 1, 1949 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
a Se ee 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, ete. . . « 


8,808,223.05 
3,000,000.00 


389,188.09 


50,751,182.81 





Total Liabilities . 


Securities carried at $164,378,843.32 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify 


fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys 


 62,948,593.95 
0 0 « 0 © + O8,749,862,757.81 


for 
as required by law, and for other purposes 
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Under the present plan taxes apply on 
the first $3,000 of annual wages. The 
pending bill, which will probably be 
considered by the Senate in the next 
session, would raise the tax base to 
$3,600. An increase in the tax base is 
questionable. The objective of a gov- 
ernmental plan should be to provide a 
minimum basic protection and ade- 
quate benefits can be provided without 
a change of the tax base. 

The change from $3,000 to $3,600 
would provide an increase in benefits 
only to those in the highest wage group 
covered. It would be a windfall to 
those retiring in the next few years for 
they would have paid very little toward 
the cost of the additional benefits. 

The tax base under the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation plans is also $3,000. 
Several thousand private pension plans 
are now geared to the $3,000 tax base 
of the Old Age Insurance plan. Differ- 
ent bases for these plans would greatly 
complicate their administration. 


Financing 


From the beginning there has been 
much discussion about financing the 
Old Age Insurance plan, particularly 
in regard to the accumulation of re- 
serves. There has been general agree- 
ment as to the payroll tax and that 
equal taxes should be paid by the 
employer and by the employee. 

Under the original act of 1935 the 
taxes were placed at 1 per cent on the 
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business, Mr. Eleford, 


“Maybe it’s none of m 4d 
but that picture with the big crack—why don’t 
we chuck it out?” 
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employer and 1 per cent on the em- 
ployee. But the act provided for a 
sharp increase in taxes at frequent 
intervals so that a large reserve fund 
would be created. The income from 
this reserve would be used to finance 
current costs in the future when they 
exceeded receipts from payroll taxes. 

The argument was that the plan 
should be on an actuarially sound basis 
with no deficit being met from general 
revenues at any time. At the time, 
members of the first Advisory Council 
and others pointed out the difficulties, 
both economic and political, involved 
in attempting to put a governmental 
plan on a sound actuarial basis by 
building up a large reserve fund. 

The bonded debt of the United 
States was then about $28 billion and 
it was estimated that the reserve fund 
would in the course of years be more 
than enough to buy up this entire debt. 
Then the question would arise as to 
how to invest the balance. 


Political Implications 


Attention was also called to the politi- 
cal implications in attempting to col- 
lect each year sums considerably in 
excess of current payments in the face 
of a growing reserve fund, with the 
temptation to increase benefits and to 
use the fund for governmental ex- 
penses which might not otherwise be 
incurred. The deflationary effect of a 
sharp increase in payroll taxes was also 
noted. 

The tax increases scheduled in the 
Act of 1935 were postponed and there 
has since been no increase. In the 
meantime a second Advisory Council, 
appointed in 1938, favored putting the 
system on a pay-as-you-go basis, with 
a contingency reserve. The postponing 
of the tax increases has, in effect, 
changed the original full-reserve plan 
so that this system is now on a “pay-as- 
you-go with contingency reserve” basis. 

Due to the large increase in payrolls 
during the war and post-war period, 
the receipts have been higher than was 
generally anticipated. There also have 
been more opportunities for older 
people to work. The benefit total thus 
has been lower and the reserve fund 
has built up faster than it was esti- 
mated. The balance at present is $11 
billion. During the last fiscal year there 
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was a net increase of over $1 billion. | 
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> PREFAB WOOD SHELVING 


It can—with LIBERTY Prefab Wood Shelv- 
ing. No buying lumber—no hiring carpenters 
—anyone can set it up without the use of 
tools—and it is portable. LIBERTY Prefab 
Wood Shelving has an advantage over 
permanent carpenter built shelving in that 
it may be taken apart and set up in a new 
location in a few minutes. 

A unit contains 6 shelves 42” x 24” and 
stands 84” high with 12%” clearance be- 
tween shelves. Extension units available. 
Write today for New Catalog of 
Record Storage Products, Circular 
and Prices on Liberty Prefab Wood 
Shelving. 
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This fund has been invested, accord- 
ing to the law, in United States Govern- 
ment securities, with interest credited 
at the average rate of Government se- 
curities outstanding. Because of the 
tremendous increase in the Federal 
debt, which now stands at over $250 
billion, this reserve has not created the 
investment problem originally feared 
in 1935. The investment of the excess 
collections in Government securities is 
the only feasible type of investment for 
the trust funds. 


Where Money Has Been Spent 


Criticism is frequently made that the 
Government spends for general pur- 
poses the money received from the sale 
of securities to the fund. The proceeds 
have been spent largely to pay the cost 
of the war and other Government ex- 
penses. This does not imply mishan- 
dling of the funds any more than 
does the use of the money received 
from the sale of Government securities 
to life insurance companies, banks, or 
individuals. 

It is also frequently asserted that in- 
vestment of these funds in Govern- 
ment securities means that people will 
be taxed twice for the same benefit. 
This is not the case for the reason that 
if these funds were not invested in 
Government securities the Govern- 
ment would have to sell a similar 
amount of securities to other investors. 

The present law provides that the 
tax rate be increased January 1, 1950, to 
1.5 per cent on each employer and em- 
ployee. Under the pending bill, the 
rate would be increased again to 2.0 
per cent each in 1951, 2.5 per cent in 
1960, 3.0 per cent in 1965, and 3.25 per 
cent in 1970. With this tax schedule 
it is estimated that the reserve fund 
would reach a total of $91 billion in 
1990 if 2.0 per cent interest is assumed; 
$98 billion if 2.25 per cent is assumed. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee contemplates that the plan 
would be approximately self-supporting 
—that is, that the receipts from payroll 
taxes and the interest from the reserve 
fund would be sufficient to finance the 
plan so that there would be no sub- 
stantial charge on general revenues 
now or in the future. 

The pending bill would, therefore, 
put the system back on the full reserve 
basis as in the origina) plan which has 
NOVEMBER 
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Brandied a CAKE 


With loads of glaced fruits and choice nuts—mellow 
old brandy and fine sherry—these dark fruit cakes 
delight everyone. You’ Il love them too! Pliofilm 
inner-wrapped. Shipped to you or individually 
to list. THE DARK CAKE—1'% Ib., $2.05; 3 Ib., $3.82; 5 Ib., 
$6.02; 3 Ib. with brandied hard sauce, $4.57. A LIGHT CAKE 
—2 Ib., $2.25. PUDDINGS—(Plum, Fig, Fig-and-Date) 2 Ib., 
$1.65 ea. BRANDIED HARD SAUCE—10 oz., 75¢; CINNA- 
MON TOAST SPREAD—10 oz., 69¢. West of Denver, add 
10c per pound. Send check or money order. 


HOENSHEL FINE FOODS, 1010 Hancock St., Sandusky, Ohio 
Largest Individual Maker of Fruit Cake in the World. 
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since been discarded. Most of the argu- 
ments which were originally advanced 
against the full reserve plan still hold. 
The increased taxes would result in 
collections considerably in excess of 
benefit payments for many years. With 
a steadily increasing reserve fund it 
would be very difficult to prevent sub- 
stantial increases in benefits. This 
would lead to very high costs in the 
future. 

It would also have a deflationary 
effect on the economy to be collecting 
from payroll taxes considerably more 
than was being paid out in benefits. It 
is not necessary for the Government to 
operate a social insurance as if it were 
a private pension plan, because the tax- 
ing power of the Government can 
create revenues whereas the private 
company cannot. 

While the presence of the reserve 
fund has not had the effect on Govern- 
ment spending that was feared in 1935 
when the debt was much smaller than 
it is now, a reserve fund of close to $100 
billion would undoubtedly have an in- 
direct effect on the appropriations for 
other purposes. 


Pay-As-You-Go Is Undesirable 


Some people have proposed that the 
plan should be put on a strictly pay- 
as-you-go basis—that is, no more money 
would be collected in any one year 
than was to be paid out in that year. 
This would not be advisable. Under 
any contributory plan the benefits dur- 
ing the first few years are bound to be 
low because of the comparatively small 
number of people who qualify for 
benefits and the rate would be so low 
that contributors would have a false 
sense of the cost of the plan. 

On a strictly pay-as-you-go basis, 
collections of 0.3 per cent each on 
employer and employee would be 
sufficient to meet the current costs this 
year. Ultimately the cost of benefits 
will amount to over 6 per cent of the 
payroll for the present plan and over 
§ per cent under the proposed plan. 

If the present plan were financed on 
a level premium basis, as it would be 
if it were a private plan, a combined 
contribution of 4.5 per cent would be 
required. Under the plan proposed in 
the pending bill, the level premium 
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Savings & Loan Society Knows 
Value of Saving Money 


That’s why this Stamford, Conn., 
establishment chose Lamson Tubes 
to speed deposits and passbooks to 
and from this central control opera- 
tor. Lamson speed and efficiency is 
a real money saver —da labor saver 
—a timer saver. 





SEND IN THIS COUPON 
If you have an organization with a 
steady flow of mail, telegrams, or- 
ders or other papers between de- 
partments, floors and buildings — 
you're the man whose business can 
be helped by a Lamson Tube System. 


4300 Lamson St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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for. 




































Airport Knows Value 
of Saving Effort 


Efficiency is a vital matter at an 
airport. That’s why the control 
room at this Washington, D. C., 
airport uses Lamson Tubes to keep 
in touch with all departments. 
These dependable Lamson Tubes 
send last minute weather reports 
and other information to planes on 
runway about to depart. 


Offices, Factories Know 
Value of Saving Time 


Business offices and factories can 
take a time saving tip from this 
user. Use Lamson Tubes to con- 
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uisitions and supplies. Time is 
money to businessmen and Lamson 
Pneumatc Tube Systems cut hours 
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present rates in the face of this accruing 


| f your h usiness liability, or even to keep the present 
: “ rates. 

The program proposed by the Advi- 
sory Council would, therefore, seem to 
be the logical solution—that is, increase 
the tax rate in 1950 to 1.5 per cent each 
at the same time that benefits would 
presumably be increased, but not in- 
crease the rates to 2.0 per cent each until 
payments begin to approach collections. 
Under this plan a much smaller reserve 


can put more 





to work at a profit 


fund would be accumulated than under 
the House bill. 

It is estimated that collections at the 
combined 4.0 per cent tax rate (2.0 per 
cent on each, employer and employee) 
would be sufficient to meet benefit 
payments until well into the 1960's. 
Whether the payroll taxes should be 


increased at that time or whether the 


it will pay you 


to know the 
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money should be obtained from other 
forms of taxes, would be primarily a 


fiscal problem which should be studied 
at that ume. 
By that time the cost of the Old Age 
Assistance Plan, which is now financed 
fas - out of general revenues, would be con- 
Th {$ if mely h Q) Q) i siderably reduced, assuming that most 
of the people would be covered under 


the contributory Old Age Insurance 
Pian. 
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Financing Plan. 
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“How lo Have an Adequate and Continuing old age, we must have a sound and 
Source of Operating Cash” explains how adequate program of action by the 
individual, the employer, and the Gov- 


Commercial Credit’s plan gives your company f aera 
ernment. The prime responsibility in 


Operating 








Cash Substantially More Cash . . . under a Continuing 
. ; 7 our economy must continue to be the 
Arrangement that is simple, quick, confidential. It does individual’s. The Government’s func- 
nol change your accounting melhods, disturb your relations tion should be to provide a basic floor 
with customers, interfere with management or dilute control. of protection for the aged to prevent 
dependency, and yet not reduce the in- 

can Put More Cash to Work at a Profit, phone or wriie : ; Sie od, 
if you uf »P centive of the individual to work and 
the nearest Commercial Credit Corporation office listed below. A copy pmrere 

of our book will be forwarded promptly, without obligation. The Federal contributory insurance 


plan is a basically sound approach 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 ® New York 17 = Chicago 6 which should be extended to groups 


Los Angeles 14 © San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, Ore. ..and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. not now covered and benefits put on a 
i aad more realistic basis as related to cur- 





rent Jiving costs. 
Many thousands of business firms 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT have found it desirable to adopt pen- 
|e) MPANY sion plans to assist their employees in 


providing additional protection for 
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Capital and Surplus their old age using the governmental 
BALT) MORE 2, ND. plan as a base. Various features of these 
ia plans will be discussed in a subsequent 
article. 
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TAX RELIEF 


(Continued from page 30) 


after the close of a year—the employee 
does not have income unti) the next 
year. An employer may need his ac- 
countant’s report to tell him the exact 
amount due, and employees receive no 
payment until it is determined. They 
have no income this year. That does 
not disturb the employer’s deduction. 

Bonuses, Christmas gratuities, and 
any additional compensation not al- 
ready contracted for—or not under- 
stood to be due this year—might be 
paid next year. You get the deduction 
this year, where the reason for the 
postponement is that you do not have 
the money to pay it now; the exact 
amount due cannot be figured before 
the end of the year; or it is your usual 
practise and there is no attempt to save 
taxes by this method. 

But the deduction probably would be 
disputed were you to pay most of the 
employees’ bonuses this year and paid 
2 few officers’ bonuses next year. 

Stock purchase plans are another im- 
portant method for deferring pay. 
Many of them seek to give the execu- 


tive nothing taxable when he gets the 


stock. He pays a tax only if he sells | 


$$ $$$ 


the stock. For example, you arrange | 


to sell an executive stock that has no 
present value, but a large potential 
value. He has no tax to pay when the 
potential is realized if he actually 
bought the stock at its fair market value 
when it was issued. He pays a maxi- 
mum tax'of 25 per cent only upon the 
sale af the stack when it reaches its 
higher value. 


A high leverage equity stock—af- 


fording a capital gain—frequently is | 


present at the organization of a new 
company. 


prise. One puts up all the money in | 


exchange for a stock which is limited 
in dividends. The two take all the 
equity stock. That may increase in 
value with earnings. The non- 
moneyed stockholder may later dispose 
of this stock at capita) gain rates. If 
he performed services for the company, 
the sale of the stock (or its retention 
te his death) actually may be a method 
of giving him compensation at bargain 
tax rates. 

Special common or management 
common is sometimes sold to execu- 


Two men start an enter- | 
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Solve your gift prob- 
lems this year the De- 
Luxe Fruit Cake way! 
Simply send us your gift 
list. We'll take care of 
all details . . . mailing, 
insurance, and gift card 
enclosures. Just one list, 
one order, and one bill- 
ing ends your Christmas 
shopping worries. Just 
remember Deluxe Fruit 
Cakes are exclusive gifts, 
You can give no finer, 
no tastier, no more time- 
ly and appreciated gift 
than a delicious DeLuxe 
Fruit Cake .. . the gift 
you can not duplicate at 
any sfore. 


PRICES INCLUDING 
MAILING 



















Rh, full- flavored! Delicious! De 
luxe Fruit Cakes are the gift 
supreme ... for friends, employ- 
ees, customers, associates. Only 
the natural goodness of the world’s 
choicest fruits and nuts, blended 
by an exclusive recipe, give De 
luxe Fruit Cakes their distinctive 















Oeluxe Fruit Cakes are 
mailed (insured) to any 









destination in the United 


States at no extra cost. 
One to 24 cakes: 2-ibs. 
$3.35, 3-lbs. $4.75, 5-lbs. 


$7.50. Write for other 


prices on quantity fofs. 


ORDER 
NOW! 
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CANADA 


This Bank had been in successful opera- 
tion for a number of years at the time the 
Dominion of Canada became a fact. 


Our cumulative experience, gained dur- 
ing the growth of this country, is at your 
service if you contemplate establishing 
yourself in Canada. Inquiries will re- 


ceive our best attention. 


™BANKTORONTO 


INCORPORATED 1855 
HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS THROUGHOUT CANADA 
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“GENERAL AUTO” 


FLEET RENTAL 


: BRAND NEW 1949 FORDS, 
“cc, PLYMOUTHS, CHEVROLETS 
FLEETS OF 5 TO 500 FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





















ee 
seece 
neers NOW—3/2c a mile (*on 25,000 or more 
eee annual mileage) plus gas and oil covers all 
eos costs. We pay for repairs, tires, lubrication, 
oe vie maintenance, full insurance coverage, re- 


placement in case of fire or theft, license 
plates-—plus new cars every 12 months. 


WILL PAY CASH FOR YOUR PRESENT CARS 


my GENERAL AUTO isis ins 


COAST-T0- COAST 
HAROLD B. ROBINSON, P 


pants Chelten Ave., Phila, 38, Pa 
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tives. It may have little or no value 
when issued or for a long period after 
because of restrictions upon negotia- 
bility. Sometimes the stock is conver- 
tible into ordinary common at the end 
of a stated term and at a predetermined 
price. For example, you issue a special 
common. It is entitled to 20 per cent 
of the dividends paid on the regular 
common—but no more than, let us Say, 
$2 a share for the special stock. If 
earnings on the regular common go 
over $10 a share, the special stock may 
be converted into the regular common 
share for share. 

Use of this plan is hampered by the 
fact that we have a situation equivalent 
to the granting of an option; the real 
purpose of the plan is to transfer the 
ordinary common. Therefore, the em- 
ployee would be taxed when the con- 
version is effected on the difference be- 
tween the value of the stock when re- 


ceived and the subscription price. 


Employee Loan to Buy Stock 


There is nothing to prevent a bona 
fide loan to an employee to purchase 
stock, even if repayment requires sale 
of the stock. If that avoids a tax 
on his increase in stock value, it still 
is proper. But in all such methods, the 
employer gets no tax deduction for 
the increase in value of the stock. You 
do get this deduction if you pay him 
for services in stock your deduction 
being the fair market value of the 
stock. You also get the deduction 
if he buys stock at a bargain price and 
you intend the bargain to be for ser- 
vices. Your deduction is the difference 








“I wouldn’t want to see it go too far, of course, 
but a little recession might bring back our 
perspective.” 
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between fair market value and the 
price he pays. 

Some employers lend key employees 
money to buy stock and accept the 
shares as security for the loan. If the 
employee fails to pay the loan, the 
shares are forfeited and used to pay 
the debt. But the employer still gets 
the deduction as compensation for any 
excess of the value of the stock over 
the sale price. 


Used for Compensation Purposes 


Shares issued to employees for com- 
pensation are taxed in the year of their 
delivery. They are not taxed in the 
year when the contract to deliver was 
made. One case did consider the con- 
tract not to be payment. It was merely 
evidence of the corporation’s obligation 
to compensate. 

Employees cannot avoid a tax for 
compensation by purchasing their em- 
ployer’s stock at a bargain. Tax to 
the employee may be avoided but the 
employer gets no tax deduction—if a 
stockholder, rather than the company 
itself, sells the stock to the employee. 
The employee probably owes no tax on 
the purchase even though the sale is 
the act of a stockholder grateful for the 
services rendered his company. But 
there might be a tax if the stock is given 
as a part of a salary plan or to induce 
employment. In that case, perhaps, 
there is a deduction to the employer. 

The employer may agree to repur- 
chase the stock from the employee in 
case of death, termination of employ- 
ment, or other conditions. If the re- 
purchase price is higher than market, 
the employer gets a deduction for that 
difference as compensation paid. The 
employee has a capital gain for the dif- 
ference between his purchase price and 
the market price at the repurchase date. 
The difference between repurchase 
price and market is ordinary income 
as compensation. 

Dividends credited to the employees’ 
stock account may be compensation 
deductions. In one case employees 
bought the stock at the market price 
and agreed to pay for it in installments, 
plus any dividend credits made by the 
employer. The dividend credits of the 
employer were regularly made—mea- 
sured by the amounts paid by the em- 
ployer on its regular common stock. 
Both parties had the option to cancel 





If you copy ANYTHING typed, 
drawn or written, you need OZALID! 


it’s Simple... 





In as little as 25 seconds, you 
(anyone can operate Ozalid) 
will have a dry. positive, ex- 
act duplicate of your origi- 
nal material! 

Ozalid copies can be used as 
masters to obtain more cop- 
ies! No proofreading ...no 
mistakes ... no delay! 






Don’t copy 


Take any letter, sales report, 
form, drawing . . . anything 
typed, drawn or written. 
Put it next to a sheet of any 
Ozalid material (paper, plas- 
tic, cloth, black, blue, red, 
sepia) and then feed it into 
an Ozalid machine. 





It’s OZALID! 





ve OZALID! 


Dept.125, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Make Ozalid copies any 
length, almost any width. 
Make them directly from 
translucent material, from 
opaque originals with an in- 
termediate step. 

Write today on your letter- 
head for FREE booklet which 
tells the full Ozalid story. 
Or consult your classified di- 
rectory for local distributor. 





A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 
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He’s Not From Missouri... 





But He Has To Be Shown! 


Today, cost-minded executives everywhere 
demand top-performance evidence before 
they approve their firms’ purchases. 


Your business probably makes substantial 
purchases of ribbons and carbons. Do you 
buy on “price” or on performance cost? The 
purchasing agent of a prominent insurance 
company SAVES as he sums up the differ- 
ence this way: 


“There IS a difference between “price” 
and cost in carbon paper. Our experience 
has proved it. We had been procuring 
150 boxes of a cheaper, competitive brand 
per year prior to the purchase of Colum- 
bia Marathon. Our original purchase of 
100 boxes of Marathon was on November 
24, 1947. Since then this department has 
increased two-fold, which should increase 
the amount of carbon paper used. But we 
still have (August 29, 1949) 33 boxes left. 
Marathon has reduced our cost at least 
75%. During this period your service was 
outstanding not only on Marathon but on 
many specialty items that have improved 
our work.” 


Even if you’re not from Missouri, ask us to 
show you the savings you can make in car- 
bons and ribbons! 


CARBON 
PAPER 








COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. S 


Main Office and Factory, 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 


Dealers and Service Offices In All Principal Cities 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. D-11 


I'd like to know more about Marathon Car- 
bon Paper—and carbon and ribbon savings. 





Firm.. 
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the agreement. If cancelled by the em- 
ployees, they would receive all the 
money credited to date. In view of 
cancellation rights, the court held this 
was not a true subscription agreement. 
Creditors could not collect the full sub- 
scription from the employees. Sub- 
scriptions were permitted and secured 
as a basic part of a salary plan. That is, 
the opportunity to be a stockholder was 
offered with the desire to reduce labor 
turnover. Perhaps other employer ob- 
jectives such as continued loyal and 
efficient services would do just as well. 
Regular compensation plus the divi- 
dends were still a reasonable salary for 
the employees. 


Participating Preferred Stock 


Another plan sometimes used con- 
templates issuance of participating pre- 
ferred stock. This plan has many 
variations. For example, a company 
sells its president a participating pre- 
ferred, senior to the regular preferred. 
This stock participates with the com- 
mon when dividends exceed a fixed 
rate for the common. The result is 
excellent security for the management; 
possible increase in the value of the 
stock if common dividends rise; and 
little chance for reduction in value 
since it is a senior security. 

Stock purchase plans often permit in- 
vestment in newly organized subsidi- 
aries. A feature of that plan may be 
that stock can be sold cheaply to em- 
ployees if the new company has little 
Also, 


the probability of the employees’ at- 


assets and little franchise value. 


tention to their investment is greatly 


enhanced. They will always be in- 


terested in building their own estates. | 


One plan to give key employees a 
stock interest involved a separate new 
company. About 5 per cent of the 
capital was common stock. The bal- 
ance was in interest-bearing notes. 
The employer subscribed to all the 
stock. It also bought the notes or per- 
mitted the subsidiary to sell them 
under its guaranty. Key employees 
were offered stock in the new company 
at two-thirds of its cost to the employer. 
That gave them an immediate income 


| and fixed the bargain purchase they 


made. They agreed to continue work- 
ing for another year at the same salary; 
not to sell the stock without offering it 
first to other stockholders in proportion 
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Office Workers are only as E ffi- 
cient as they are Comfortable 
when Seated! 


A RESPIRATOR CUSHION 


is a scientific seating device possess- 
ing exclusive features found in no 
other sponge rubber cushion. Not a 
thick, soft pillow pad but instead con- 
structed to provide both comfort and 
relief from heat retaining effects gen- 
erally experienced with other types. 
World over Respirator Cushions are 
preferred. There is a reason WHY 
and we should like to tell you! 

If not available at your office supply 
dealer write to manufacturer for com- 
plete information. 


L. M. BICKETT COMPANY 


Watertown 1, Wisconsin 
Monufacturers of rubber products since 1913 











Management Planning 
of Washington, Inc. 
Specialized Services in 
Gf. Z ; Cf. 

, — }conomius — fy tem 


eS Agency Relations 


1025 Connecticut Ave.,N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


20 Pine St. 
New York 5, N. Y. 











@eSALES 
SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 


Successful, hard hitting man 31. Top personal sales- 
man, excellent organizer, accustomed to hiring, train- 
ing national sales forces. Inspirational speaker, driv- 
ing worker with high flow of ideas. Strong on 





wholesale and retail promotion. Prefers introduction 
new products but has revived ‘‘duds’’ successfully. 
Free five weeks after negotiations. Locate anywhere. 


SM, 1107 Times Star Tower, Cincinnati, O. 











40,858 MANUFACTURERS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
THE PRESIDENTS AND 
TOP EXECUTIVES OF 
40,858 MANUFACTURERS 














GENUINE 
BRONZE 


Name Plates 
Honor Rolls 


Memorials 





Specialists in fine bronze castings for any 
decorative purpose. 





Write to Dept. S for Folder. 






* WENGLER 


MCINNAT Ono 


2 Ww Oth St 


MEIERJOHAN 
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to their holdings and then to the new 
company; and to sell to the new com- 
pany if they should enter the employ 
of a competitor. 

The notes (95 per cent of the capital) 
were to mature in five years and bore 
interest at 244 per cent. At least 50 
per cent of each year’s earnings of the 
new company was to be funded to 
meet the notes. Until the notes were 


fully paid, the new company’s invest- | 
ments were limited to the stock of the | 


employer, to be bought on the open 
market. Eventually, two-thirds of the 
company was to be owned by the em- 
ployees. If the stock later increased in 
value, the employees would have built 
up substantial estates. 


The Employer-Corporation 


Sometimes management corpora- 
tions are organized to buy stock for 
employees. For example, the em- 
ployer-corporation sets up a corporation 


eventually to be liquidated to its stock- | 


holders. The employer - corporation 
organizes the company and invests 
some of its funds in senior securities. 
The common stock is then sold to 
employees at nominal value and the 
funds invested or borrowed are used 
to buy the employer’s common. In 
particular, it uses the funds to buy em- 
ployer’s stock when it is selling cheaply 
or below the net asset value. The 
employer-corporation sometimes pays 
into the management corporation 
bonuses due to employees instead of 















FOR LOWER INDUSTRIAL COSTS 
Look to CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Because... 








direct payments to them. This may be | 
possible under some stock purchase | 
plans. Sometimes the senior securities | 


held by the employer-corporation are 
retired with the securities purchased in 


the open market. That may be very | 


profitable to the employer-corporation 


and still more profitable to the em- | 
ployee group. The employees get what | 


remains when they eventually liqui- 
date the company. 

In another variation, a corporation 
sells stock to employees at the current 
market price but only requires pay- 
ment over a long period (often 15 
years) and charges no interest. Em- 
ployees are credited with dividends 
to reduce the amount due. The pur- 
chaser may have the right to discon- 
tinue payment. The company, if the 
market price of the stock fluctuates, 
may discharge a part of the obligation 
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*YOUR RAW MATERIALS are either available 
nearby or carry lower inbound freight rates because 
of competitive water shipping, and the port gives 
direct access to all foreign materials. 





*Reason No. 3 for lower industrial 
costs in Charleston. Investigate. 


Address Chief Engineer 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
154 Market Street « Charleston, S. C. 


LET US BUILD A PLANT FOR YOU 



































31,351 PRESIDENTS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 31,351 PRESI- 
DENTS AND 50,239 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 































No cushy job the credit manager’s! ... Can’t get 
at his correspondence before nine thirty... barely 
has a bite out of it by ten... and there’s a line of 
customers waiting! So the c.m. and his secretary 
still have half a day’s work when the business 

day is over... He'd appreciate a MailOpener! 

It’s a neat little machine.. that trims off the 
edges of the morning’s mail in a matter of minutes 
... gives everybody in the office a headstart—saves 
time, speeds office routine—a real economy in any 
office... Hand and electric models for small or large 
businesses...Call or write for illustrated folder—now! 


_ AMAILOPENER 


PITNEY- BOWES, INC., 1598 Pacific St., aN 
Stamford, Conn. Ff 
...Originators of the postage meter... < Sb, 
Offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada <= oo 
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FOR IMPORTANT GROUP MEETINGS IT’S 


lhe new frcnbrie 


Pick the perfectly fitted, restful Greenbrier 
for those important executive or sales 
meetings. The Greenbrier’s gracious at- 
mosphere inspires concentration, construc- 
tive thinking. A choice of meeting rooms 
...an attentive staff...perfect service and 
cuisine... fair tariffs...these, too, are rea- 
sons for selecting The Greenbrier. And 
when meetings are over, you have the plus 


value of The Greenbrier’s sports facilities. 

Peaceful, quiet walks. Superb golf—Sam 
Snead and Gary Nixon are pros. Trail rid- 
ing. All-weather swimming pool. Famous 
therapeutic baths. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


WEST VIRGINIA 
E. T. Lawless, Vice Pres. Eugene Voit, Manager 

















Which Letter Paper 
SELLS for You as 
it SAVES for You? 


Start your letter off with the right im 
pression. Use Rising Letter Paper 


paper ‘‘R” below. It contains the five 


qualities rated highest by executives 
Rising is right for letters otfice 


forms records documents 


direct mail 


Rising LETTER PAPER 


For All of Your Important Letters 
Ask Your Printer 
Rising Pa 


They know paper 


alekts 


or Stationer 


per Co., Housatonic 
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under a price guarantee it makes at the 
purchase date or go to the other ex- 
treme of requiring the holder to give 
up part of what he has fully paid for. 

Authorities argue that these are out- 
right purchase plans. They should not 
be subject to option difficulties if there 
are obligations binding the employees 
to pay. Sometimes employees have 
the option to cancel purchase contracts 
up to a certain future date. Then, the 
Treasury considers the purchases are 
made only to the extent paid for. The 
unpaid portions are treated as pur- 
chased in the year when the option to 
cancel ends. If there is a spread be- 
tween purchase price and market value 
at the time the purchase is made, tax 
may follow. 

Some stock plans secure compensa- 


| tion to employees by providing that 





employees may buy the stock with a 
right to resell to the company at the 
same price within a fixed period. The 
resale price may be its market value 
at the time of the original purchase. 
As the employee is not assuming any 
risk of a decline in value during this 


| period, it may be difficult to prove that 


no compensation was intended. But 
if the company is given the right to 
repurchase at the same price during 
the period, and the employee has no 
right to resell, that may be sufficient 
to distinguish the contract from those 
options where compensation is in- 
tended. 

One company recently announced a 
plan to give “incentive compensation” 
to its president. This provided for the 
sale to him of a $2,000,000 promissory 
note, bearing 234 per cent. The plan 
also gave him the right to convert the 
note subsequently, should he desire, 
into the company’s common at a fixed 
price. This device apparently rests 
upon the theory that the conversion is 


' not to be taxed, if exercised. Many 
| conversions of securities are tax free. 





Stock Options 


If an option to buy company stock is 
given for services rendered, or to be 
rendered, then your employee receives 
compensation when he exercises the 
option. He is taxed on the excess of 
the value of the stock over the option 
price when the option is exercised. 
The employer gets a deduction for the 
amount the employee is taxed, when he 


1949 
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exercises his option. This puts the con- 
trol of the year of the deduction for the 
employer in the hands of the employee. 
If he was given an option to buy stock 
at $10 and he exercised it when the 
stock was selling at $50, then the em- 
ployer has a $40 deduction. This ap- 
plies even if the employer delivers Trea- 
sury stock. 

The current status of options usually 
makes it more advisable to purchase 
stock outright. The only tax which 
might be imposed is for the difference 
between the value at acquisition and 
the purchase price. Any appreciation 
thereafter should not be taxed until the 
stock is sold. And then the tax would 
be at capital gain rates. 
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A little oil slick on a factory floor .. . 
workmen walking through it on their 
way to the supply room or cafeteria. 


Watch that floor hazard get around 
and cause accidents wherever it goes. 


Sure, you can make floors safe. You 
can polish administrative floors to a 
high gloss with Legge floor polishes. 
They have reduced slips from slick 
floors up to 95%. And you can use 
Legge abrasive floor coatings and 
sprinkling compounds to slash the risk 
of grease-drenched plant floors. 


But that’s not always enough to stop a 
traveling hazard. That's why Legge 


Walter G. Legge Co. Inc. 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


details on the Legge System. 


Without obligation, please send me complete 


Safety Engineers go further and set up 
a master floor safety plan. They devel- 
op plant-wide floor safety procedures 
to keep spillage in bounds. They teach 
your crews how to keep all floors slip- 
resistant, and how to do it safely and 
efficiently — in less time. They check 
results periodically . . . and head off 
most troubles before they start. 


This safety service is free with Legge 
Safety floor products. 


Learn how this service can work for 
you. For complete details, clip the cou- 
pon to your letterhead and mail. Walter 
G. Legge Co., Inc., New York 17, 
N. Y. Branch offices in principal cities. 





of Safety Floor 





Signed 


Title 





Maintenance 








Types of flooring 








Copyright 1949 by 
Walter G. Legge Co., Inc., N.Y. 











Is your sales area gradually get- 
ting smaller and smaller? Is 
your market dwindling until de- 
mand is not keeping pace with 
your production? Are falling 
prices for your goods plus in- 
creasing transportation costs 
giving you. concern? Are your 
competitors gradually picking off 
your best customers with faster 
deliveries and better service? 


Possibly your plant location is 
not what it should be. Probably 
a factory or assembly plant or 
distributing warehouse in Ten- 
nessee within an expanding 
market would solve some of 
your problems. With a location 
in Tennessee you can serve both 
the southeast and the southwest 
overnight, and short hauls les- 
sen your transportation costs. 
Here quick deliveries to satisfied 
customers are possible by truck 
fleets over a network of excel- 
lent highways and faster by 
railway and air express. 


Why not investigate the advan- 
tages that may be yours with a 
Tennessee location? At least you 
will know the facts. Ask for spe- 
cialized industrial location data. 
On your letterhead, please. 


industrial Section 
DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 
127 State Office Building 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Lamson CORPORATION 

Barlow Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Lecce, WaLTER G. Co., Inc. 

Reet Ot Oger IMCs iS sic toa A oe ee 
LotLey, WitLtiAM H. & CoMPANY 
MANAGEMENT PLANNING OF WASHINGTON 


MANIFOLD SupPLIEs COMPANY 
Hart Lehman Advertising. . 
MarRINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 
Prince & Company, Inc.... 
Makrsu STENCIL MAcHINE Co. 
Krupnick & Associates 
McCLoskEY CoMPANY 
Bond & Starr, Ine.......%... 
MEIERJOHAN-WENGLER COMPANY 
L. F. McCarthy & Company.... 
Meta Arts Co., INc. 
Hutchins Advertising Company 
MonroE CALCULATING MACHINE Co., INc. 
Alley & Richards, Inc..... 
Monroe ComMPANy, THE 
Lessing Adv. Co., Inc.. 
MosLer SAFE COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc.. 
NationaL CasH REGISTER COMPANY, THE 
McCann-Erickson, Inc 
New York STATE DEPARTMENT OF CoMm- 
MERCE 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine... 
OpeERADIO MANUFACTURING Co. 
Kennedy & Company..... 
Orts ELEvatoR CoMPANY 
G. M. Basford Company. . 
Oxrorp Fitinc Suppy Co., INc. 
Reiss Advertising. . 
Oza (Div. of General Aniline & Film) 
Young & Rubicam, Inc..... 
PitnEy-BowEs, INc. 
L. E. McGivena & Co., Ine... . 
Pius Computinc MAcHINEs, INc. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.. 
Recorpak Corp. (Sub. Eastman Kodak Co. “ 
]. Walter Thompson Co.. 
REMINGTON Ranp, INc. 
Leeford Advertising Agency, Inc 
REVERE CopPER AND Brass, INCORPORATED 
St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 
RisinG PaPER CoMPANY 
]. M. Mathes, Incorporated. . 
Ritz-CaRLToN, THE 
Koehl, Landis and Landan, Inc. 
RoBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
Frederick S. Oliver. ....... 
RoyaL Bank oF CaNnapA, THE 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc.. 
SHACKMAN, B. & COMPANY 
Marvin Sherres, Inc... . 
SHIELD Press, INc. 
Spencer, Hucu. 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 
(Division of State Information) 
Doyne Advertising Agency 
STOCKER AssociATES, INC. 
Harry Hurst, Advertising. ... 
TirFANY STAND CoMPANY 
Gerome Advertising, Inc. 
TouRNEAU WATCHES 
Meraian | CREB 6:6 565 3 6405 
TRINER SCALE & Mrc. Co. 
]. M. Haggard Advertising. 
U. S. Bronze Sicn Co., INc. 
DuFine-Kaufman, Inc... ... 
Unitep States Gypsum Co, 
Fulton, Morrissey Co..... 
U. S. STEEL Corp. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Watts, ALFRED ALLEN Co., INc. 
Myron Jonas Company 

Wirt « Knox Mre. Co. 
Reynolds Advertising 

Yoper Company, THE 
G. M. Basford Company 
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